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THIS PROJECT EXPLORED THE HYPOTHESIS THAT HIGH SCHOOL 
SELF-EVALUATIONS BASED ON THE EVALUATIVE CRITERIA OF THE 
NATIONAL STUDY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL EVALUATION PRODUCE 
CURRICULUM CHANGE AND HAVE AN IMPACT ON THE BEHAVIOR AND 
ATTITUDES OF TEACHERS. THIS PROCESS OF SELF-EVALUATION WAS 
COMPLETED BY THE SCHOOL FACULTY, FOLLOWED BY A REVIEW OF A 
VISITING COMMITTEE. A CASE STUDY APPROACH WAS EMPLOYED 
INVOLVING HISTORICAL, INTERVIEW, AND INSTRUMENT DATA 
COLLECTION IN SELECTED SCHOOLS. THE STUDY SAMPLE INCLUDED 46 
EXPERIMENTAL, 13 CONTROL, AND 4 PILOT SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN 
FLORIDA AND GEORGIA. A STRATIFIED SAMPLE OF SCHOOLS WAS 
SELECTED ON THE BASIS OF EITHER THEIR MOST RECENT OR PLANNED 
FUTURE SELF-STUDY. THE PRINCIPAL FINDING WAS THAT CURRICULUM 
CHANGE OCCURRED AT A HIGHER FREQUENCY IN THOSE SCHOOLS WHICH 
WERE ENGAGED IN SELF-EVALUATION. ADDITIONAL FINDINGS 
INCLUDED-- (1) the NUMBER OF CHANGES IN THE EXPERIMENTAL 
SCHOOLS WAS ABOUT 50 PERCENT GREATER THAN IN THE CONTROL 
SCHOOLS, (2) MOST CHANGES WERE MODIFICATIONS OF EXISTING 
COURSES, SERVICES, OR ACTIVITIES, AND (3) PARTICIPATION IN 
THE SELF-STUDY DID NOT MAKE TEACHERS MORE OPEN TO CURRICULUM 
CHANGE, NOR DID METHOD OF PREPARATION RELATE TO THE OPENNESS 
TO CURRICULUM CHANGE. (DO) 
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XITTRODUCTION 



This project was undertaken as one approach to the study of 
curriculum change. Specifically the project sought to determine 
the scope and extent of curriculum change occurring in selected 
high schools as a result or concomitant of school self '-evaluations 
conducted in accordance with regional accreditation policies, and 
of the impact of participation on selected attitudes and practices 
of the teachers involved. 

The Problem 



The use of the Evaluative Criteria (33) of the National Study 
of Secondary School Evaluation (formerly Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards) for self-evaluation by high school 
faculties has been systematically promoted by the regional 
accrediting associations since the procedure was developed during 
the period 1933-39. The common procedure of "self-evaluation" is 
an evaluation of the school based on the Evaluative Criteria by 
the school faculty, followed with a review of the faculty evalua- 
tion by a visiting committee. The 1940, 1950, and the current I960 
editions of the Evaluative Criteria have been used in this way by 
thousands of high schools throughout the United States. The 
purpose of school self-evaluations guided by this publication is 
stated in its manual section as "to secure a sound appraisal of 
the quality of a school and encourage the staff to seek be*Jter 
materials and procedures in order that improvement would be a 
likely result" (33, p. 3). 

For example, the use of these evaluations for schools seeking 
regional accreditation, initial or continued, has been required in 
Florida by the State Committee of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools, and has undoubtedly been the most frequently 
used procedure for improvement of secondary education in the state. 
In 1967, 68 percent of Florida's high schools (enrolling 78 percent 
of the children) are accredited by the regional association. 

During each of the years 1960-67 about 30 secondary schools in 
Florida carried on evaluation programs using the general procedure 
set forth in the Evaluative Criteri a. The cost of such a study for 
a Florida high school enrolling 1200 students has been estimated 
by the investigators at about $20,000 including time of faculty 
and donated time of visiting committee members. 

Although procedures and costs of the self-evaluations vary 
from school to school throughout the country certainly there are 
very substantial costs of the self-evaluations and accreditation 
for the more than 10,000 regionally accredited high schools in the 
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United States. Clearly the tlMe and effort expended on these 
evaluations represetit a very substantial cosMitaent to this approach 
to educational laproveaent. This project therefore alaed to 
deteralne whether this approach did* In fact* result in currlculua 
change and to analyse the exteht and hature Of change in relation** 
ship to certain self *-evaluat Ion procedures* 

Related Research 



Various studies have sought to deteralne the effectiveness of 
school evaluations In teras of the acceptance of r ec o a ae nda t Ions 
froa the evaluations. These have yielded generally slallar results. 
Ricard (38) followed*-up on 746 total rec oaaenda t Ions aade by the 
regional accrediting agency to 12 coaprehenslve high schools and 
reported that coapllant action was reported on 70.8 percent* action 
had been postponed on 21 percent* and rejected on 8.2 percent of 
the recoaasndatlons. Hahn (17) reported that of 1968 recoamenda* 
tions aade to 39 Oregon schools approxlMtely two*t birds of the 
recoanendatlons were coapleted within four years, and It appeared 
likely that one**tblrd would not be coiq[>leted* Belt (9) analysed 
9445 reconaendations sade by the Wyoming State Department to 208 
school districts. Compliant action was taken on 73 percent, action 
was postponed on 17 percent, and rejected on 10 percent of the 
reconaendations. Newman (34) followed up on 661 reconaendations 
sent to secondary schools of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, and 
reported compliant action on 68 percent, postponement on 22 percent* 
and rejection on 10 percent of these recommendations. In 1991 
questionnaires were sent to all principals of schools who were 
aeabers of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Among other Items* they were asked to report on action 
taken on reconaendations that had been the result of their recent 
self-evaluation. Proa the eleven states* 4011 recoaaenda tions had 
been aade. The respondents reported that 676 bad been coapleted, 
3073 had received soae action and had been Improved partially* 
and 231 had received no action (42) • In bis study of 1894 recoa** 
aendatlons given 90 Iowa schools* Kiser (20) concluded that state 
department evaluations were a contributing factor In improving 
education In lowa as evidenced by the favorable acceptance and 
implementation of approximately three-fourths of the recommendations. 
Both Callender (8) and Herts (29) found that there was a relation- 
ship between the length of time since evaluation and the extent of 
Implementation of educational change. Both studies reported 
Increased compliance to the recommendations with the passage of 
time. Deltricb (11) reported that the greatest benefits from 
evaluation occurred within two years of the visiting committee’s 
formal evaluation. Pace (39) examined 994 recommendations to 9 
Indiana Junior high schools and reported that 299 were concerned 
with curricular program* itaterlals* equipment* and resources; 206 
were concerned with physical facilities and space utilization; 129 
with utilization of present staff; 124 with staff coordination and 
planning; 101 with student records, counseling, and scheduling; 74 
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with th» n«#d for adilitlotial porsomiti; »tid %l mv concomod with 
pupil •v«lfji«tioii» P«c« novtd that vitititif connitto# rwcowMtida** 
tiona twndtd to roaffim thoaa of tha aeif-avaluation and that 
about 57 parcant of tha racowMandatlona had baan iwpla«aiitad» pro* 
viaion had baan «ada for tha inplaaiantation of 14 parcant, no 
action bad baan takan on 25 parcantt and 5 parcant wara rajactad 
bjr tha acboola* 

Tbara ara cartain linitationa of tha atudiaa Juat raviawad ao 
far aa tha ralation of curriculun changa and acbool avaluationa ia 
concamad. Racoanandationa includad wara not linitad to thoaa 
involving curriculun ii^rovaiiant, and it ia not claar why accaptanca 
waa aomitittaa lacking. For axam^la, to atata that poatponawant of 
accaptanca waa covMonly tha raault of inaufficlant funda could 
naan aithar a naw building or a ranadlal raading program waa naadad* 

A ftirtbar limitation of thaaa atudiaa la that thay raliad on 
quaationnairaa or ona*contact intarvlawa for thair data. 

That achool avaluationa provlda Impatua for curriculum changa 
ia auggaatad in a numbar of daacrlptiva raporta. Ruckar <40) 
diacuaaad curriculum improvamanta that wara a dlract raault of a 
aalf -evaluation projact. Buford (7) daacribad tha cbangaa that 
raaultad from a faculty-initiatad atudy in Cbarlottaavilla. 

Virginia. Copa (10) found that tha moat fraquantly raportad 
ii^>rovamanta raault ing from tha uaa of tha Evaluative Critaria 
wara in curriculum* pupil activity programa* library aarvlcaa, 
and guidance aarvicaa. Ely (15) r/iportad that acquialtion of 
naadad paraonnal and facllltiai* and Incraaaad awaranaaa of tha 
naada of tha acbool by tha achocl board and tha community were 
aaan aa chiaf banafita to tha acbool by taachara engaged in tha 
avaluatlva procaaa. Other daacrlptiona report aimllar programs 
and improvamanta derived from tha achool aalf*avaluation procaaa 
(6), (15), (19), (39), (41), (43), (48). 

The practical value of school self -evaluation was indicated 
in a study by Martin (26). Ha used a large total sample, consisting 
of 799 mambara of school staffs and 395 visiting committee mambara 
who wara participants in 54 achool avaluationa. Of tha respondents, 
79.5 parcant of tha achool staff viewed tha self -evaluation procedure 
aa adequate. The visiting procedure waa reported adequate by 70.3 
percent of the school staff members and 73.1 percent of the visiting 
committee members. Also, Martin found that 80 percent of the school 
staff respondents and 90 percent of the visiting committee respond- 
ents indicated that in their opinion school evaluations contributed 
to a better understanding of the school program, liewin (21) 
sampled 200 educators, including deans, state department officials, 
supervisors, and presidents of state administrators' associations, 
and reported that the majority of the respondents highly recommended 
self-evaluation studies. The value of self -evaluations was pointed 
out by Batiste (4) when he found that there was a positive correla- 
tion of .73 between self-evaluations and visiting committee 
evaluations. 
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The need for a better underetandlng of the proceae of self* 
evaluation ie apparent. Baden (3) stated that in none of the four 
schools he studied was there universal understanding concerning 
the purposes of the school or how individual departiients or courses 
contributed to the school's purposes. In identifying obstacles 
that hindered the wotk of the self »evaluat Ion group, SScQulgg (31) 
states* that a sajorlty of 1044 classroon teachers Involved in his 
study rejected the opinion that currlculun cosailttee work was a 
part of their Job. He also identified as obstacles the anount of 
additional tine required, a lack of credit teceived, and the lack 
of isplenentation of the comittee's recoMsendations. Ihirtber he 
found that nany teachers failed to understand their responsibili- 
ties in ispleeenting curriculum changes. The role of the externally 
motivated, improvement process was questioned by Teckman (43) when 
he concluded from anal 3 rsls of published standards commonly avail- 
able from state departments that these standards tended not to 
encourage local schools to coiuhict research. 

Many studies support the theoretical position that faculty 
Involvement in the democratic process of school self-evaluation 
will be more effective than curriculum liq>rovement decisions made 
outside the group. These studies also state that involvement is 
more effective in terms of attitude change and change in individual 
behavior (22), (23). Verduin (45) observed that participation in 
the self-evaluation developed an increased Interest in education 
and its problems. Participants became more aware of inconsisten- 
cies in their own curriculum. Also, as a result of the study, 

Verduin observed that a more democratic and professional attitude 
developed. Hamlll (18) reported that the use of the Evaluative 
Criteria and California's Procedures stimulated growth on the part 
of school personnel and resulted in Improvement of the educational 
programs evaluated. In studying the effectiveness of the Evaluative 
Criteria , Tfear (47) indicated that the strongest feature of Its use 
was the self-evaluation phase which served to disturb complacent 
attitudes, brought educational problems into focus, and provided 
motivation for improvement. A questionnaire provided Pellegrin (36) 
with data that indicated high agreement regarding the value of 
self -study as an instrument of in-service growth, and, therefore, 
further understanding of the entire school program. Research by 
Manlove and McGlasson (25), Llttrell (24), Ely (15), and Cope (10) 
also indicated that better understanding of the school curriculum 
and increased knowledge of subject matter were positive benefits of 
the self-study process to the faculty. Mathews (28) used a question- 
naire to poll 183 administrators who had recently undergone a school 
self-evaluation. He reported that staff attitudes toward the 
evaluation tended to improve after the study was completed. 

Alam (1) Investigated changes in teachers' attitudes as a result of 
involvement In self-evaluation procedures and ccmcluded that there 
was no significant relationship between participation in the self- 
evaluation and expressed attitudes of teachers in the areas of 
professional human relations. However, Alam reported that teachers* 
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•ttiti]d«0 tfiiKM to boooM !••• favormblo during ttio yoar oxcopt in 
thro# of tbo four soboola wbloh woro ongagod in aalf^avaXuation 
undtr tba laadarahip of a univaralty oonauitant wbara tba faculty 
waa pamittad to raeaiva oollaga cradit for tbair participation* 
llodandon (30) found that participation in faculty aalf-atudy did 
not aignifioantly affact tba "opannaaa** of tba taacbara involved* 
Significantlyi tboaa taacbara charactarixad aa **aora opan” prior to 
tba atudy bacana laaa ao during tba yaar» and tba ravaraa waa trua 
for tboaa initially cbaractariaad aa **laaa opan*** 

Tba foregoing atudiaa tend to aupport tba general aaaunption 
t'fuit tba atrangtb of tba acbool aalf«avaluation procaaa ia that of 
faculty involvasaant* However » Milaa (32) plaoea little value on 
the teacher aa a change agent* In thia aane aourca Sichola and 
Rogera auggeat that **the major role of the principal la probably 
not to promote change but to admlniater tba atatua quo*' (32» p* 315)* 
Tbompaon (44) oloaaly Inveatigated four acboola to detarmina metboda 
of analyaing cuxTiculun developmanta* School ataffa indicated that 
the acbool principal in all caaea waa the moat influential pereon 
involved in curriculum changaa* Three of the four acboola reported 
teachera aa aeoond moat influential* The fourth acbool reported 
the auparintendent aa aecond moat influential and aaw the teacher 
aa playing a highly inaignlf leant role in curriculum improvement* 

Cay (9) and Tbompaon (44) found that barriara to participation in 
curriculum improvement actlvitiea appeared when the acbool principal 
excluded the faculty from planning and poliqr-making deciaiona 
which affected acbool operation* Similarly^ Banning (3) atated 
that teachera* attitudea toward change are more favorable if they 
feel they are making a contribution to the acbool organisation^ and 
if they have a meaningful ahare in policy deciaiona and their 
implement ationa* Oempaey (12) utilised a "readlneaa to change" 
instrument and found that teachera who were "ready to change" 
perceived fewer barriers to curriculum change than teachers less 
"ready." 



Bvaluatlon^ as a phase of curriculum planning » should be 
somewhat continuous , theory holds ^ but it appears that this concept 
is accepted but little practiced* Wear (47) suggested that a 
continuous evaluation program would be an improvement on the common 
practice of treating recommendations* Miles (32, p« 657) general* 
ised from material discussed throughout hia book and suggested that 
the evaluation of change is the weak link in the innovative process* 
Verduin (45) ocoamented that after a year in organised self*8tudy» 
the staff expressed some disenchantment about the continuation of 
the self*study* 

Thua» the research on high school self*-evaluations in relation 
to curriculum change is not conclusive as to the relationship* 

There is some evidence that the evaluations produce recommendations 
which to some extent are implemented » but the evidence is rarely 
focused on curriculum change* Although staff Involvement is pissed 
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in theory, the typei of involvomtnt end tholr roletlooship to 
chtngoe in toechor ettltudos end eetivltlee end to currlculun 
chenge beve not been detemlned* Ronce the proeent study wee 
underteken to provide nore Infonetion on the self <>oveluet ion 
process es it effects curriculum improvement, end the results 
of selected types of self **eveluetions • 

Objectives 

This project explored the h]n;>otbesls that high school self* 
eveluetlons, based on the Evaluative Criteria , produced curriculum 
change and had impact on the attitudes end practices of teachers. 
Curriculum chenge was defined as any addition, subtraction, or 
modification of courses, activities, or services provided by a 
secondary school for its tmpils. Specific objectives of the proj* 
ect were as follows: 

1. V/hat changes in the curriculum of schools undergoing 
self-evaluation studies can be attributfui to the studies? 

2. What changes are instituted before the arrival of the 
visiting committee, and what changes follow recommendations of the 
visiting committee? (Schools spend several months to a year or 
more preparing for the visiting committee which checks the school's 
self-evaluation and makes recommendations. Often problems are 
identified and changes started before the arrival of the visiting 
committee.) 

3. Are there differences as to apparent effectiveness in 

producing curriculum change which can be attributed to the prep- 
aration pattern? (There are three major patterns in the South- 
east for preparing for an evaluation: (1) the school prepares 

largely on its own; (2) outside consultants are used; (3) univer- 
sity consultants are used under a plan which permits college course 
enrollment for those faculty members desiring it.) 

4. Does participation in a school self-evaluation modify 

a faculty's readiness for change (as measured by Duncan’s Curricu- 
lum Improvement Measure)? 

5. Does participation in a school self-evaluation modify the 
quality of teacher human relations of the participants (as measured 
by Walker's Teacher Human Relations Questionnaire)? 

6. Does participation in a school self-evaluation modify 
teachers' professional activities (as measured by Mathews's Teacher 
Activities Questionnaire)? 
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7« How mw tbo Mlf-evsluatlons •••wssod by toacbor 
participants 9 and tiow do tbay rata tba influanca on obanga 
of oartain otbar possible sourcas? 
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Thl« project was a series of case studies iavolvinf historical, 
iaterviee, and instruneat data collection in selected schools which 
had participated in self«*evaluations or were going through the pro* 
cess using the Evaluative Criteria and visiting conmittees, with 
some use of control schools wliic^had not been evaluated recently 
and were not inDodiately contemplating evaluation* Because the 
evaluation process differs but little froa state to state and for 
econeny of time and expense, the schools used were United to 
Georgia and Florida* Ihe study was organised In the following 
phases: (1) selection of schools: experlnental, control, and 

pilot; (2) pilot study in selected schools to check instrunentation 
and procedures; (3) refinement of instruments and procedures; 

(4) collection of data in experimental and control schools; (5) 
analysis of data and preparation of a final report* 

Selection of Schools 



Lists of secondary schools in Georgia and Florida were obtained 
from the respective state committees on secondary schools of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools* From these lists, 
schools were categorised according to the school year in which they 
had their last cong>lete evaluation— a full self-study, using the 
Evaluative Criteria followed by a visiting committee. Lists of 
schools tentatively planning evaluations during 1965-66 and 1966-67 
were obtained from the state committees* In many cases reports or 
other information on file with the state committees made it pos- 
sible further to categorize the schools by method of self-study. 

In Georgia, schools prepared by using resources within their own 
system or had consultative help from their universities, the state 
department of education, or the Southern Association state committee* 
Both of these methods were used in Florida plus a third approach 
involving registration for a course in a state university of half or 
more of the faculty and the regular consultative help of one or 
more persons from one of the state universities* Where the method 
of self-study was not clear, schools were approached by mail or 
telephone* Schools were then checked by mail to make sure of the 
date of the self-evaluation and visiting committee and of the method 
of preparation. A letter from the investigators with supporting 
recommendations from the chairman and secretary of the state coia* 
mittees went with the mail inquiry* The letter described the study 
and asked schools to indicate a willingness to participate if they 
were selected for the san^le. Eventually, practically all schools 
so agreed* Mail, telephone, and a few visits by the research staff 
were involved in securing the necessary approvals. 
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Sebool* wr. •..Ifn.d n»b.r.. 

ti«<tiy * tmhlm of rwifilo* mmbmm, plu» • ttm mXtoni»t#»* An 
wns KAdo to prosorvo n bnlnnoo botwoon Florid* *nd Ooorgl* nccordlng 
to tho iMMibor of school* Inrolrsd In solf-study durlnc ths ssloctsd 
ysnrs and also equal numbers according to aethod of self^st^y* 

Fire groups of schools were selected as follows (Oroiq>s I, II 9 
and part of V were selected in early fall, 1966; Qr^s 111, IV, 
and the reaainder of V were selected in June, 1966. )s 



I. TVelve high school* which were inrolved in initial 
accreditation or reeraluatlon during the school year 
1969 ^, 

11* Twelve high schools which were Inrolved in initial 
accreditation or reevaluation during the school year 
1964-66, 

111* Twelve hi|^ schools which were conducting school seliv 
evaluation studies for initial accreditation or re» 
evaluation during 1965-66. 

IV* Twelve high schools which were conducting school self- 
evaluation studies for initial accreditation or ra— 
evaluation during 1966-67* 

Two high schools did not do the self-study* Their 
decision eaise too late to substitute other schools* 

This reduced Group iV to ten schools* 

V* Twenty high schools which had either never gone through a 
self-evaluation, and were not preparing for one p?lor to 
1967-68, or which had their last self-evaluation five 
years or nore before this study and had not scheduled 
another self-study during the period of this investigation* 
Where possible, these schools were selected from the same 
school system as the experimental schools* 

It was necessary to modify the criterion for selec- 
tion slightly in some cases in order to have control 
schools* The requirement of five years was changed to 
one full year prior to the period of self-study for the 
experimental school for which it was a control* 

The schools selected by this method are listed in 
Appendix A* Table 1 shows distribution of the selected 
schools by state and year and method of preparation* 
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TABLE 1 




Pilot study 

Two ot tho altomato oebools frai Oroopo 1 H969-63) ft«t 11 
<1964i-65) woro soloetod for iaitiol viaitiap aai tryout of instru- 
a«ats« Rrior to tho visits to tbsso pilot sdiools so intsrvissr 
guido was dsvolop. d to ass with school staff aaabsrs* Iho iatorviss 
guids vas iatsadsd to gat iafsraatioa oa shat curriculua chaagss 
had oecuiTSd ia ooursss^ ssrvicss, sad aetivitiss; shsthor ths 
chaags was a aodificatioa^ addltioa, or subtractioa; ahsthsr ths 
sourcs was froa ths faculty duriag ths sslf»study psriod^ froa ths 
visitiag coaiittssy or froa a aoarslatsd sourcs; vhsthsr ths chaags 
occurrsd bsfors or aftsr ths visitiag coaaittse; vhsthsr ths chaags 
vas coafiasd to ths local school or vhsthsr it vas systsavids* la 
addltioat iaforaatioa vas sought oa visitiag ooaaittss rseoaasads^ 
tioBS oot foilovsd aad rsasoas vhy thsy vsrs rsjsctsd* * latsrvisvsrs 
also souiht subject ivs rsactioas froa tboss iotsrvisvsd oa <1> tbs 
sslf-^study^ C2) ths coasultaats, <3) ths visitiag c oaa i ttss» aad 
(4> aay overall rssultiag curriculua changes* Ths iatsrvisv guids 
as it vas fioally clsarsd through ths tfaitsd States Office of 
Education is reproduced in Appendix B* 

A second instruaent developed vas tbs Ttacher Opinloanairs oa 
Curriculua Change vbieh finally contained 77 forced-*clioice gusstions 
and one opeBr*end fusstion. The finely approved fora of this instru^ 
heat is displayed ia Appendix C. This iastruasnt got opinions froa 
teachers on 19 sources of influence on curriculua change on a four^ 
point scale froa "no influence" to "very influential*" Teachers also 
responded to 19 questions on helps and hindrances to curriculua 
change on a three»choice scale of "hindered," "no change," and 
nelped*" Seventeen changes resulting froa the self-study vsre 
rated siailarly* Teachers aade Judgments about 13 consequences for 
the professional staff* Also Included vsre ratings of ths worth of 
13 activities engaged in as a part of the self«*study* 

The ope»*«od question said: "la yovar opihion, did the evalua- 

tion of your school aake any differences in the quality of teaching 
in your school? If so, please describe them briefly*" 

Single visits to tvo of the pilot schools vere aade by the 
principal investigators and research assistants* Msterlals prepared 
by the school staff prior to the aeeting vith the visiting coaaittse. 
Including faculty-taarked copies of the Evaluative Criteri a were 
secured and studled> Also studied vere copies of the Ev^uative 
C^riteria as cheeked and aodified by the visitiag coaaittees, plus 
the reports of the visiting coaaittees* 

Principals, assistant principals, guidance directors, deans, 
and aeabers of each Evaluative Criteria coaaittee D, !>-l through 
IV19, and E through H ^re interviewed* Opinionnalres vere coa- 
pleted by the principal, teachers, and other professional staff who 
had participated in the self-study* Recoaaendatioas froa faculty 
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reports and visiting contmittee reports were related to the inter* 
views* 



Several visits were made to the other two pilot schools, one 
preparing for a visiting committee, and the other school working on 
the recommendations which had been made by a recent visiting com- 
mittee. These schools served as pilot schools for the Group IV 
schools, those to be observed as they prepared for the visiting 
committee, during the visit, and during follow-up activities. 

Refinement of Instruments and Procedures 

The information and experience gained in the pilot studies 
were used as a basis for making desired changes in the Interview 
Guide and Teacher Opinionnaire on Curriculum Change as well as 
modifying some of the data-gathering procedures. The refined 
instruments were cleared through the United States Office of 
Education. During this period, arrangements were made for visits 
to experimental and control schools in Groups I and II (1962-63 
and 1964-65). 

Collection of Data in Experimental and Control Schools 

One or more research assistants plus the principal investigators 
visited severs^l experimental schools from Groups I and II. As 
procedures were standardized it became possible either to reduce 
the number of interviewers in a school or to reduce the time needed 
in schools. Upon arriving at a school, the researchers met with 
the principal plus any person or persons designated by him to be 
responsible for the schedule during the visit. Faculty and visiting 
committee reports were secured end examined. A schedule was 
established for interviewing one person from each of the faculty 
committees, D through H, who had worked on the self-study. Opin- 
ionnaires were distributed to all faculty members who had been on 
the staff when the self-study was made. These were completed 
anonymously and returned before the researchers left the school . 

Each person picked up a card on which his name had been written as 
he turned in his material.. Thus it was possible to check stragglers. 

Research assistants filed materials upon their return to the 
University. A narrative report was made of each visit. Content 
analyses were made of the interview data from each school. 

Similar procedures were followed for Group III (1965-66) schools 
and their control schools. Curriculum changes reported by experi- 
mental schools were used to find out whether similar changes had 
occurred at the same period in the control schools. 

Somewhat different procedures were followed in Group IV (1966-67) 
r^hools. Several weeks before the schools began self-studies— 
during the pre'^school planning period when possible— research staff 
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Bie»b«r9 vltit«d schools snd rsndonlEsd ths tsacblng fscultiss 
(excluding nsw sppolntees) into ttro groups* Bslf of the teachers 
took the Teacher Ruaan Relations Q'aestionnaire (1HRQ) and the other 
half took the Teacher Activities Questionnaire (TAQ)« In post-- 
testing, each group took the other test* All staff aeebers took 
the Currlculua 109>rove»ent Measure (CIM) with pre- and post-testing 
Matched pslrs* Sasmles of the THRQ, TAQ, and CXM are displayed in 
Appendix C* 

The IHRQ was developed under the title. Teacher Attitude Scale 
by Walker (46) to describe the attitudes and feelings of teachers 
to»7%rd the principal, other teachers, pupils, and other fauaan 
rc-latlons aspects of their Job* The version used in this study 
or>ntained 90 Itens* Reliabilities obtained by split-halves and 
Knder-Rlchardson Methods have varied from *94 to *98* It has been 
used in a number of research projects at the University of Florida* 
Validity was based upon corrolation with other instruments, predic- 
tions of observers about Individuals and school faculties, and 
Itewp-test correlations* 

The TA.Q was developed under the title. Teacher Activity Check 
List, by Mathews (28) to describe teacher behavior as a nenber of 
a profession, working with children, working with parents, working 
with administrators and supervisors, and working for professional 
growth* Mathews observed and interviewed 50 teachers in four dif- 
ferent schools, then filled out the check list as she thought 
teachers would fill it out on themselves* The teachers did fill it 
out* Validity was determined by the correlations between Mathews’s 
completion of the checklist ani that of each individual teacher* 

These r’s had fir^meanf— following Fisher’s a transfomatlon—of *870* 
ltem*by-item correlations, over 50 pairs of scores were coBq>leted 
with r*s ranging from *654 to *954 with a mean r, using a z-trans- 
fomation, of *853* IWo split-half reliability*' checks gave estimated 
test reliabilities of *892 snd *949* 

The cm was developed by !hmcan (13) to measure a group’s 
readiness for curriculum change* Duncan found that there were four 
major discriminators, from a list of 12, between faculties with 
good curriculum Improvement programs and tliose without such programs* 
These were: (1) awareness and acceptance cf group practice, 

(2) awareness and interest in solving pupil fnA school problems, 

(3) understanding and acceptance of modern cur^flculum improvement 
methods, and (4) awareness of modern social problems and feeling 
that they can be solved by intelligence* 

The cm contained 24 items* Its reliability has been estimated 
at *62 to *65* Validity was established by comparing school faculty 
group means with prior rankings by curriculum workers close to the 
groups* 

During May and June, following completion of the self-study 
and the visiting committee, faculty members took the Instruments a 
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•econd tiM»* On th« snoond adniaintmtion^ thn ptraons taklnf th« 
THRQ and fAQ vara ravaraad* 



Durlnr tba procaaa of tba salf-attidy in tha Group XV soboola, 
oach faculty aaa aiaitad flva or aora tiaaa by at laaat ona racaarcb 
asaiatant. Cowilttaa and faculty aMatlnfa aara obaarrad* Soaa 
Inforaal Intarviavliig waa dona* Cowiittaa cbairaan* faculty cbaiman 
for tha aalf-atudy« and othar kay paraona wara intanriaaad from 
tlna to tlna during tbaaa viaita on praparatory actiaitiaa. Copiaa 
of aatariala wara collactad* Vollowing aach aiaity a narratla* 
raport waa praparad and addad to tha aatarial on each of tha 
OtTovtp XV achoola* 

Whan tha outaida coaadttaa aiaitad tha Group XV achoola, at 
loaat ona and uaually aora aanbara of tha projact ataff wara 
praaant for tha antira procaadinga* Uaatinga and actiwitiaa of 
tha viaiting oonaittaa wara obaarvad cloaaly* Copiaa of final 
raporta wara aacurad* A f«nw waaka aftar tha viaiting coanittaa 
had aada ita report^ final intarviawing waa dona* Curriculua 
changaa already aada wara notad* Whara daciaiona had baan aada 
not to aaka changaa* raaaona wara aought* Rapraaantativaa of 
aach faculty coanittaa wara intarviawad* Opinionnairaa (TOCC) wara 
adainiatarad to all ataff aaabara aa waa dona in tha Qroupa X* IX* 
and 111 achoola* 



Viaita to tha control achoola wara aatchad to tha Initial and 
final viaita to tha axparimantal achoola in Group IV* Tha procadura 
of pra-> and poat«*inatrumantation with tha TAQ* THRQ, and tha CXM 
waa tha aaaa aa waa uaad in tha asQiarimantal achoola, i*a«, randoae* 
isad halvaa for tha TAQ and THRQ, and aatchad paira of all taachara 
for tha CXM* The contant of tha TOCC waa not appropriate to the 
control achoola, hanca waa not uaad with tKan* 



Data froB tha TOCC, from all oxparinantal achoola, and from 
the TAQ, THRQ, and tha CXM, from Group IV axparimantal and control 
achoola, wara punched on IBM carda and anpropriata aunaariaa 
praparad prior to data analyaia* 




RKSUtTS 



Ttae— kinds of dnts wsrs oollsctnd nnd snnlyMd to answor th# 
quostlons mlaod oarllor ciuingo in bieli sciiools 

■aklnf «#lf^o^siuations In sceordanco with roglonal accrodltatlon 
poli^los nod of oGsoonltant changos in aalactad attitudas and 
practicas of tba taaobara inrolvad^ Ibaaa wara: (1) intatviaw and 

obaarvatlon data including study of faculty and visiting connittaa 
rapoyts for all schools; (2) faculty raactions to an opinionnaira 
on iTurriculuii changa for all scboolsf (3) bafora and aftar scoras 
on thraa instruaants for tha schools Making salf-studias in 1966-^7, 
Intarfiaa data wars collactad fro« control schools for all yaars 
and bafora and aftar Instruaantation was dona with control schools 
for tha 1966^67 axparinantal schools, tha opinionnaira was not 
appropriata for usa with the control schools sines a high propor- 
tion of tha quastions askad ware basad upon tha salf««studyy tha 
Syalustiva Critaria. and tha visiting oomlttaa. 

Intarview and Obsarvation Data on Curriculum Changa 

An avaraga of 15 parsons was intarviavad from tha faculty of 
aach of tha 46 schools studied, tha questioning included a check 
on changes racoananded by tha visiting conaittea in its written 
report. Eighteen of the control schools provided usable interview 
data. A check was aade in tha control schools for changes reported 
by or raconaianded to experinantal schools. Initial recording of 
interview data was dona on tha fonts shown in Appendix B. 

A second form, Sussiary of Intarviaws, was used to «aka a con- 
tent analysis of tha interview data. It is shown in i^pandix D. 
Changes ware classified as to whether they were courses, services, 
or activities. They wore also classified as to Modifications^ 
additions, or subtractions. Tha form Made possible a ootqimrison 
between hind of change and area of change, (for exanple, agriculture, 
art, Mathanatics, guidance services, activity program) between 
e3q>erimantal schools and their controls. For tha esqierimental 
schools, it was possible to record whether the change had originated 
with the faculty, the visiting ooBOiittea, or the school system as 
a whole. Also recorded was whether Modifications were changes in 
course content, nature of a service, or activity, whether modifi- 
cation was one of means, personnel, materials, or equipment, or 
whether it involved change in organisation for instruction as adding 
team teaching or independent study. Research assistants made 
Judgments as to whether changes seemed positively related to 
attaining the objectives of the school, did not influence such 
attainsient, or militated against attainment of objectives. Finally 
changes were J\idged as major or minor by the interviewer. 
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SuBMirl«s wmrm sad# fro» thaaa analyMt for aacli acbool and 
ara rapartad In ^blaa S to 10, 

Curriculum chanaa occura aora oftan in ach ooXajaaking a aal.^ 
study tban In almilar achooia not ao angafgad^ In 46 aa^arlaantal 
schools, eurrloulum obanfas vara raportad, a scan ol S0*0 

par school, lha 18 control sohools raportad 356 chancss during tha 
Sana tlsa parlods, a scan of 16# 8. Ihus changes occur about 80 
parcant sora often In schools doing sal f**aaaluat Ions. Saa 
8, Ihblas B-2 and »-3. 

Tha number of curriculum changes varies according to the sathod 
of salf-sty^y* Bightaan schools which had no outside help during 
t^air Mif-study raportad 426 ebangas, with a mean of 23.7 par 
school. Tha 13 schools with outside consultative help raportad 395 
changes, or a mean of 30.4 per school. Tha 15 schools which had 
faculty sembars ragistarad for ths university laboratory course 
raportad 558 changes, or a mean of 37.2 par school. 

Schools with consultative help had 26.6 parcant more changes 
than schools without outside consultants. Schools with university 
courses had 22.4 percent more changes than schools with consultative 
help, and 57.0 percent more changes than schools without outside 
help. 



Tha mean for the control schools for the schools without 
outside help was 18.9 changes per school; for those with consulta- 
tive help, 19., 8; for these working for course credit, 21.0. The 
schools without outside h^lp m^r.de 25^4 percent more changes then 
their controls. Tliopo with outside help natie 52^0 percent more 
changes than their controls. Uie schools with unl/erslty courses 
exceeded their controls by 77.1 percent In curriculum changes 
reported. Saa Appendix £, Table 8*3. 

What kind of changes are the additional 10.2 which occurred 
in the (e^arimental schools? If there ware an average axparlmental 
sdiroi, the differences between it and an average control school 
would be aa follows: 

6.9 course changes in which 4*7 courses were modified, 2.0 
courses were added, and 0.2 courses were dropped. 

2.0 changes in pupil services made up of 1.3 modifications, 

0.6 additional services, and 0.1 services dropped. 

1.3 changes in pupil activities made up of 0.9 activities 

modified, 0.4 activities added, and no activities dropped. 

6.6 of the charges were faculty initiated. 

3.2 changes followed visiting coimalttee recommendations. 

0.4 changes originated elsewhere— the school system, the 

state departme; t of education, or the federal government. 

9.0 of the changes wore judged by the researchers to have 

a positive influence on the attainment of objectives. 

1.0 were judged neutral in relation to objectives. 
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0,8 w«r 9 thou^t to iMwm a nag^tiTo Influanoa on attnlnMnt 
of objactlvas, 

8,9 of tba 1C,8 changaa vara Judgad najor changas, 

7,3 wara thought to ba alnor obangaa# 

Ihy wa^ aoaa coaslttaa recoaaandatlona far curriculum changa 
rajactad? tea typical a»arl»antal achool would hava aald ^’no**^ to 
30,9 chanS^Bf alaoat tha aana sumbar of rajaetlona as tha 30,0 
changaa aadse Tha raaaona ara auaiMuriaad In Ihbla 8, Tha raaaon 
Most oftan gtvan for rajacting a raconaandatlon was that tha 
faculty dlsagraad with tha racn— endation, Naxt noat fraquent 
raaaon landing to rajaotion was lack of aonay, Spaca and facilitiaa 
and diaag ra eaant by tha adainiatration followad, Suitabla paraonnal 
not availabla on tha faculty and paraonnal not ganaratad by ASA 
wara liatad aaparatalyt though togathar thay would hava baan high 
as a reason, lack of danmnd for tha coursa, for axaapla a third 
or fourth yaar of a foraign languaga« was naar tha botton^ given 
slightly wore frequently than difficulty in scheduling, lack of 
aatarials was reported at tha botton and was given only about two 
percent of tha time* Zn 1S4 instancas, about one case in Sevan, 
tha reason for rejection was unknown to tha parsons intarviawad, 

Tha number of rejections tended to increase over tha first 
three groups, going from a mean of 81,6 in 1968-63, to 31,4 in 
1964-69, and 40,0 for 1963-66, Xdkawisa there was soma variation 
reported in tha ranks of reasons for rejection. Lack of availabla 
personnel was first in Group I, Faculty disagreement was first 
for Group ix. Finance was the most liqx>rtant reason for Group III, 
Rank-difference correlations were ,86, ,78, and ,83, all signifi- 
cant, Likewise, the three rank difference correlations among the 
three methods of preparation were also significant at ,80, ,75, ami 
,88, The average number of rejections was much higher among tha 
schools with consultants, averaging 39,7 against the 84,9 rejections 
in the schools without help, and 83,0 rejections in tha schools 
whose teachers enrolled in a university course* 

How do the changes relate to type of preparation? Xf the 
differences between the experimental schools by each of the three 
types of preparation and their control schools are broken down, 
they are distributed as in Table 3, TWo things should be noted in 
the origin of raconmendations. For the 1963-63 group, the visiting 
ciMaaittee recommended 9,0 changes, by 1966-67 only 0,5 were re- 
ported, whereas those changes originating with the school staff 
had increased from 6,8 to 8,8, Xt could be that after the lapse 
of time, those interviewed did not remember accurately. For the 
1966-67 group, most of the changes reported were those which bad 
taken place in the school before the visiting committee had made 
recommendations. Also apparent is the increase in changes from ttte 
no help schools to those with consultants to those with college 
courses. Do systems which encourage change tend to use the univei>* 
sity course approach more often? Do the college persona work with 
the School staffs to select more creative individuals on the visiting 
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oonmlttces? Do tlioy •l»o lialp tbe soliool facultlM to nore 
opportunitloa for olumge? 

Itero the mmbmr of ehwM rolatod to tha *lge of th» «ehpo;^ 
Rank-dlfferonoe corroiationa mv eaicnllBtod botween tlio onron- 
meat and nunbar of raportad currleul'^ diangaa for the achoola by 
year of aalf-atud|y» The rank-diffaranca oorralatlona for the firat 
three groupa vara -.Sd, *27, and •32« For the aehoola making the 
aalf-atudy in i986-97f tha oorralation waa ,82« The latter 
approaohea aignificanoe at the .05 level of confidence and ia baaed 
upon changea made during the year of the aalf-atudy* 

What happana to the couraaa^ aarvicea, and activitiea from 
tha time a itiigh acbool atarta a aalf^evaluation until it haa taken 
actioron]^ 
mre cbangea do occur a^ wbiie the method of preparation aeema to 
make a diffarencet what haa been reported thua far ia tha part of 
the iceberg that ahowa above the water. The 1379 curriculum 
changea reported by the 46 experimental aehoola can firat be 
divided into oourae changea ^ aervlce changea , and activity changea. 
Nine hundred thirty*alx courae changea or 67.9 percent of the total 
are reported; the 274 aervlce changea make up 19.9 percent of all 
changea; the remainder » 169 activity changea » accounta for the 
laat 12.2 percent. 

Schoola wboae facultiea were enrolled in unlveralty couraea 
reported 581 changea, thoae with no help, 427 changea, and the 
aehoola with conaultanta, 371 changea. Regardleaa of the method 
of preparation, tha percent of changea in couraea, aervicea, and 
activitiea variea but little among these three typea of preparation^ 

Percent of change among couraea, aexrvicea, and activitiea, ia 
fairly uniform for Group X {1962*63), XI (1964*65), and XIX (1965* 
66). However many of the recommended courae changea could not be 
done until the following year for Group IV (1966*67) aehoola, and 
their percent of courae changea to the end of the year waa only 
57*4 while aervice changea made up 25*2 percent of all changea and 
changea in activitiea 17.4 percent of all changea* 

The changea in couraea, aervicea, and activitiea can again be 
claaaified aa modifications, additions, or subtractions* Not many 
courses, services, or activities get dropped. For all schools 
involved, only 30 courses, 6 services, and 3 activitiea were eli- 
minated in the four groupa studied. Blodificationa occurred more 
than twice as often aa additions. During the period covered by 
the study, 701 courses were modified while 205 were added. The 
frequencies were closer for aervicea, 159 modifications to 109 
additions. The trend was reversed with 69 activity modifications 
to 97 additions. See Tables 4 and 5* 
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TABUS 4 

mniBBB and pbrcbnt of curricuddu changes reported in interview by 

PROFESS lONAI. STAFF IN 46 SCHOOLS DNDBRGOINO SELF-STUDY AND EVAUMp- 
TION BY THE VISITINO COMMITTEE BY METHOD OF PREPARATION 



i 

Currloulun ! 
Changes 


mtho 


of Preparation 


Total 




Consultants] 


Course / 


All Years 


% 


Tis: — * — 


tis: — 


Wo. 


Courses 


291 68*1 


286 71,7 


379 65,2 


936 67.9 


Services 


84 19,7 


71 19.1 


119 20.5 


274 19.9 


Activities 


52 12,2 


34 9.2 


83 14,3 


169 12.2 


Totals 




371 100,0 


981 100,0 


1379 100.0 



TABLE 5 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OP CURRICULUM CHANGES REPORTED IN INTERVIEW BY 
PROFESSIONAL STAFF IN 46 SCHOOLS UNDERGOING SELF-STUDY AND EVALUA- 
TION BY THE VISITING COMMITTEE BY YEAR OF PREPARATION 



Curriculum 


Year of Preparation 


Total 


Changes 


1962-63 I 


[ 1964-65 


1965-66 


1966-67 


All Years 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


NO. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Courses 


247 


72.0 


242 


69.0 


308 


69.6 


139 


57.4 


936 


67,9 


Services 


57 


16.6 


77 


21.9 


79 


17.8 


61 


25.2 


274 


19.9 


Activities 


39 


11.4 


32 


9.1 


56 


12,6 


42 


17.4 


169 


12.2 


Totals 


343 


100.0 


351 


100.0 


443 


o 

• 

o 

o 


242 


100.0 


1379 100.0 
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In looking at all changes which occur in the experloental 
gchooTS'a the 30»d divide into 26«3 cou:^ chwgas. 6,0 
change! a and 5 activity changes^ About three^fourthe of tlw 
Murae change's ci5«2^ are modifications 9 about one-fifth <4#4) 
are new courses , and less than one-twentieth (O*?) are deletions. 
Service changes run 3.5 modifications y 2#4 additions y and 0.1 
subtractions a The activities include 1.5 modifications^ 2.1 
additions y and 0.1 deletions. 

Schools taking university courses make the most changes in 
each aresy followed by schools with consultants. The schools with 
the university courses report 25.2 course changes against 20.4 for 
consultants and 16.1 for the schools without help. Howevery their 
margin is almost wholly from course modifications. Zn serviceSy 
the changes reported are 7.9y 5.5y and 4.6, respectively y with the 
margin here coming largely from service additions. The activity 
changes run in the same order. 5.5, 2.6, and 2.9. Here, the 
university course schools report 3.6 additions against 1.4 for each 
of the other methods of preparation. Modifications and subtractions 
are closer together. 

There is considerable similarity in patterns of changes by 
year of preparation except that 1965*66 seems to have had substan- 
tially more course changes and activity changes than other years. 

See Table 6 . 



TABLE 6 

MEAN NUMBER OF CURRICULUM CHANGES REPORTED IN INTERVIEWS BV PIU^ES- 
SIONAL STAFF ZN 46 SCHOOLS UNDERGOING SEIF-STUDF AND EVALUATION EY 

YEAR AND METHOD OF PREPARATION 



Changes in 


Year of Preparation 


Method of 


Prep. 




Curriculum 


1962- 

1963 


1964- 

1965 


1965- 

1966 


1966- 

1967 


No 

Kelp 


Con- 

sult! 


» Cotirse 


All 

Schools 


Courses: 


















Modified 


13.7 


14.9 


20*6 


11.1 


11.7 


14.9 


19.7 


15.2 


Added 


6.4 


4.3 


4.3 


2.5 


3.8 


5.0 


4.7 


4*4 


Siditracted 


0.5 


1.0 


0.8 


0.3 


0.6 


0.5 


0.8 


0.7 


Total 


20.6 


20.2 


25.7 


13.9 


16.1 


20.4 


25.2 


20.3 


Services ; 


















Biodified 


2.9 


3.3 


4.1 


3.6 


3.2 


3.3 


3.9 


3.5 


Added 


1.8 


3.2 


2.3 


2.1 


1.4 


2.1 


3.7 


2.4 


Subtracted 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


0.4 


0*0 


0.1 


0.3 


0.1 


Total 


4.7 


6.5 


6«6 


6.1 


4.6 


5.5 


7.9 


6.0 


Activities: 


















Modified 


2.1 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.4 


1.2 


1.8 


1.5 


Added 


1.2 


1.3 


3.3 


2.8 


1.4 


1.4 


3.6 


2.1 


Subtracted 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


Total 


3.3 


8.7 


4.7 


4.2 


2.9 


2.6 


5.5 


3.7 



There are some significant differenc€> between obgerved and 
expected frequencies when chaBigea categorlged far method of 
preperetlon end subjected to e chioequare test # Fretpienclee for 
origin of citMnges, contribution to purpoeee oi the school » whether 
the aodificetion is one of content » neans, or organlsetionf and 
whether the change is Judged major or minor are reported in Table 7« 
Tor origin of changes , those schools with consultant help are 
higher than expectation for visiting committee recommendations and 
lower than expectation for recommendations from the school* This 
group of schools contributes more to the total chi-square than 
either of the other two methods of preparation* Overall » chi- 
square is significant between *08 and *05* 

The frequencies were relatively low on negative or neutral 
contributions to purposes of the school so these were grouped* 

The resulting chi-square was significant well below *001* Much 
of the difference was contributed by more positive contributions 
than expected from the consultant schools and less than expected 
from the university course schools* 

On modifications, the chi-square was again significant with a 
probability of less than *001* The no help and university course 
schools were above and below expectation, respectively, on means 
changes, and below and above expectation on organisation changes* 

The differences between observed and expected changes in 
distributions of changes as major and minor could occur by chance 
between five and 10 percent of the time, and hence were not Judged 
as being significantly related to the type of preparation* 

How were changes related to the subcommittees of the 
Evaluatiw Criteria? A distribution of reported changes as they 
fit into the various subcommittees, O through H including all 
relevant D-1 through D-19 subcommittee?^ is shown in Table 8* The 
O committee refers to the program of studies as a whole* 0-1, 0-2, 
and so on are subject-area subcommittees* While boys* and girls' 
physical education are listed separately in the Criteria , they are 
combined in the table beca'^se on some occasions self-study and 
reporting by the visiting committee made it impossible to separate 
changes* The other committees are E, student activities; F, 
ins'tructional materials, library, and audio-visual; G, guidance 
services; and H, health services* 

More changes, 112, were made under student activities than 
any other subcommittee except English* 

Subcommittees E through H included 26*7 percent (368) of all 
changes* 
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TABLE 7 



DIFFERENCES BETWEEN OBSERVED AND EXPECTED FREQUENCY OF RESFONSES 
TO SELECTED QUESTIONS ON CURRZCULUU CHANQES IN INTERVIEW EV PROFES- 
SIONAL STAFF IN 46 SCHOOLS UNDEROOINO SBLP-STUDT AND EVAXiUATIOF BY 
THE VlSrrtllO OOMMITTBE BY UETHOD OP PREPARATION 



CurriculiM 

Changes 



Observed Frequency 
of Response 
Method of brepT 



Expected Frequency 
of L>7>jponse 
Hetix^ of PrepV 





No 


Con- 


Itolv, 


No 


Con- 


Uitlv. 




Help 


sult, 


Course 


Help 


1 suit* 


Course 


Origin: 














School 


302 


252 


399 


294 


273 


386 


Visiting Committee 


124 


143 


159 


132 


122 


172 




Chi-square 


a 7.37 




05 




Contribution to Purpose: 














Positive 


369 


377 


475 


377 


350 


494 


Neutral or Negative 


57 


18 


83 


48 


45 


64 




Chi-square 


® 26 #84 




001 




Modification of: 














Content 


97 


88 


121 


98 


90 


118 


Means 


143 


102 


107 


112 


104 


133 


Organization 


55 


82 


129 


85 


78 


103 




Cbi- 


•square 


* ^2.l2 


P< ,001 




Quality of Change: 














Major 


118 


128 


145 


121 


112 


158 


Minor 


308 


267 


413 


305 


283 


400 
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TABLE 8 



NUKB8R or CURRZCULUU CHANGES REPORTED IN INTERVIEW BY PROWESS lONAL 
STAFF IN 16 SCHOOLS UNDERGO INO SEIF-STUDY AND EVALUATION BY THE 
VISITING OOUMITTEE BY SUBOOUMITTEES CT THE EVALCATIVE CRITERIA 



Suboomlttees Rank Nuabar by Year of Prepratlon 

of ' ' ' ' 

Evaluative All 1962-63 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 

Criteria Schools 



0-7 English 
E Student Activity 
F Instr* Mat«-Libr 
Q Guidance 
D-13 Mathsttatics 
D-14 k 15 S« 

D-17 Science 
0-13 Music 

!>-8 Foreign Language 
D-18 Social Studies 
0-3 Business Ed* 

0-10 Home Economics 
0-11 Indust* Arts 
H Health Service 
0-2 Art 

D Prog* of Studies 
0-1 Agriculture 
0-6 Driver Education 
0-9 Health Education 
0-5 Oistrlb* Educ* 
0-16 Religion 



1 


142 


37 


2 


112 


17 


3 


107 


27 


4 


104 


25 


5 


103 


27 


6 


96 


15 


7 


91 


25 


8 


82 


22 


9 


79 


23 


10 


78 


24 


11 


75 


24 


12 


61 


18 


13 


50 


14 


14 


45 


12 


IS 


44 


7 


16 


32 


9 


17 


30 


7 


18 


20 


6 


19 


17 


1 


20 


8 


3 


21 


3 


0 



41 


47 


17 


27 


40 


28 


29 


28 


23 


31 


32 


16 


24 


35 


17 


24 


33 


24 


28 


24 


14 


17 


30 


13 


20 


22 


14 


19 


26 


9 


19 


23 


9 


15 


16 


12 


5 


24 


7 


10 


9 


14 


11 


19 


7 


1 


10 


12 


12 


10 


1 


8 


3 


3 


5 


10 


1 


2 


2 


1 


3 


0 


0 
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Aaong th» progrtm of studioa oitfico— i t tt— » move oJuuigoo mere 
raportod in Saglldb <148) ttann any otter subjact araa* liittemitica 
followad Ingliaii vitli 108 otengaS| aeianea ted dl^ and aooial 
atudiaa, 78« OMbinad pbgraical aduoation inoludad 96 otengaa, 
foralgn languagaa^ 79, aliglitly laaa tten Muaio*a 88^ Buainaaa 
aduoation raportad 75 ohangas. 

Liatad undar ooaaiittaa B, tealth aarvicaa, and D»9, tealtb 
aduoation wara 45 and 17 otengaa, raapactiaaly. Ctengaa undar 
ooanittaa F, inatructional natariala, library , and audio-vlaual, 
and in oonnittae G, guidanoa, lara 107 and 104, putting tten 
atead of all aoadanio subjaota aacoapt Bngliah* 

Hour do taaotera aay ttey faal about alananta of tte avaluation 
prooaaa wten ttey ara intaraianad? Taaoiiara wara aated to ooBwanT~ 
on inom tbay zalt about tbe aaHI-aiudy, tteir oonaultanta, if any, 
tte work of tte viaiting oonnittaa, and any eurriculun otengaa 
wbioh oana about baoauaa of tte aalf-atudy or viaiting ooanittaa « 
Tteir raaotiona wara catagoriaad aa poaltiva, nautral, or nagatlva* 
Ttey ara raportad by yaar of praparation in Tabla 9 and by natbod 
of praparation in Tabla 10. Not all taaotera intarviawad ooonantad 
on aaeh eatagory and tte aohool ataffa vitb no oonaultativa telp 
did not oonnant on tte oonaultanta* Eaaponaaa ara raportad by 
fraquency and by aobool naan* 

m aoat inatancaa tte raaponaaa wara aora often favorable 
than neutral or negative* Blgbty-tbraa paroant of tte 651 paraona 
rating tte aelf«>atudy raaotad poaitivaly to it* Tbia waa tte beat 
rating of tte four alananta* Next in line waa tte view of tte 
viaiting ooomittee whlob raceivad 74 paroant of tte 646 ooananta 
aa poaitive* Beapondenta were leaa aatiafied with tte cbangea 
they bad nade* Alnoat exactly two of every three, 66 percent, of 
tte 636 who reapondad indicated aatiaf action* Tte oonaultanta, 
by a alight nargin, received tte lowaat rating, 64 percent of tte 
359 oonnenta nada in tbia area* 

A chi^aquare analyala waa nade of tte oonnenta by method of 
preparation and by yeara of preparation* Neutral and negative 
raaponaaa were oonbined* A ohi«*aquare aa large aa or larger than 
that found on tte aalf-*atudy would occur by chance between 30 and 
50 percent of tte time* Bence method of preparation did not aeam 
related to aatiaf action with tte aelf-atudy* See Table 11 « 

A chi-aquare equal to or exceeding that found on tte conaul- 
tant dudgmenta would occur by chanoe leaa than two percent of the 
time* Hence tte judgmanta were different here, with tte teactera 
taking vniveraity work to telp prepare having tte more favorable 
Judgmenta* 
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TABLE 9 
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‘Reaction Categories: + s Reacts positirely 

0 = Reacts neutrally 
- s Reacts negatively 



TABLE U 



DIFFERENCES BETWEEN OBSERVED AND EXPECTED FREQUENCY OF REACTIONS 
TO ELEMENTS OF THE SEIF-STUDSf AND EVALUATION BV THE VISITING 
COMMITTEE IN INTERVIEW BV PROFESSIONAL STAFF IN 46 SCHOOLS BV 

METHOD OF PREPARATION 



Elemeats of 
Evaluation 



Z Frequency " Expected Fr^^uency 

Msthod of Preparation 



’Self-study: 
Poaltlve 
Neutral Neg^< 


\2M2SE 






Nb Help 


ssma 


Course 


205 

36 


146 

21 


191 

42 


204 

37 


141 

26 


197 

36 




Cbl-square » % 


U354 


.50> ¥> .3 


0 








Consultants: 
Ipcsltlve 
Neutral & Nee 


1 

XX 1 
k XX 1 


64 

52 


165 

78 


XX 

XX 


74 

42 


155 

88 




Chi-square a a 


u513 ] 


?< .02 





Vis:ltang Ccmmitte< 
Positive 1 1 

Neutral & Negl | 


|173 

67 


128 

31 


178 

66 


179 

61 


118 

41 


181 

63 


I 1 

1 


iChl-oc 


uare s 4.270 .20>P>„10 



Currie, Change: 
Positive 


142 


111 


168 


158 


107 


156 


Neutral & Neg 


. 99 


52 


71 


83 


56 


83 




Chi-sqi;are » 7 


.798 


,05>P> ,02 
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Judgnents irert close to expeetstion on the visiting cosaaittee 
snd devistions froet ospectstion tiiis Isrge or larger could be 
expected betireen 10 and 30 percent of tbe time if only chance 
were operating* On ctirriculuai change* those taking the field 
laboratory course reacted significantly nore favorably than either 
of the other groups^ The probability of a chi-square equal to or 
exceeding that obtained was between 5 percent and 3 percent* 

Apparently distance in time has some relationship to sentiments 
about the elements of the evaluation* Significant differences were 
reported for the self-study and for the consultants* Respondents 
from Groups 11 and IV tended to have more favorable feelings about 
these two elements than respondents for Groups 1 and 111* There 
wore no differences of consequence by year for feelings toward 
visiting committee or curriculum changes made* See Table 13* 

Teacher Opinions on Curriculim Change 

The Teacher Opinionnaire on Curriculum Change was completed by 
1714 teachers from 46 experimental schools* All responses were 
punched on IBM cards and frequency distributions were made for all 
77 items by individual sehools; by type of preparation; by year; 
by type of preparation by year; and by total for all schools* 

Means were also calculated for each item for each of the above 
categories* Frequency distributions for the all-schools category 
and item means are listed in Appendix F* 

The TOCC had four sections with one section divided into two 
parts* These sections were ratings of: (1) persons and organised 

groups which teachers felt influenced curriculum change in the 
individual school; (3) helps and hindrances to curriculim change 
within the school; (3) changes that resulted from the self-study in 
(a) the program of the school and (b) the professions! staff; and 
<4) elements of the evaluation which helped or hindered curriculum 
change* The sections are reported in order* The first section had 
a four-point scale from ”no influence'* to "very influential" plus 
a "not applicable" response* 

Means and ranks of IS selected factors thought to influence 
curri(^iim change are reported in Tables i3 and 14* It might be 
thought that all teachers doing a self-study would feel that the 
administrative staff and the faculty of tbe school had something 
to do with curriculum change yet 29 and 20 teachers * respectively* 
reported these as not applicable* Rational curriculum revision 
groups and civil rights activities of the U* S* government were 
viewed as not applicable by 292 (17 percent) and 234 <13*6 percent)* 
respectively* Approximately IG percent had similar views of con^ 
sultants from outside the system* lay groups* state legislatures* 
and professional organisations* Five percent or less felt that 
supervisors and resource persons* state departments of education* 
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t;\ble 12 




TABLE 13 

IMPACT OF SELECTED FACPORS ON CURRICULUM CHANGE AS RATiSD^ BF 1714 TEACHERS 
FROM 46 SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY YEAR AND BY TYPE OP PREPARATION 







Scale: 0-3, 0 meaning "no influence"; 3, very influential 






•H 

I 

?s 
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the Southern Aesoctetion of Gbllegee and Schoola, the adniniatra*^ 
tive staff of the school system^ testing programs , and the guidance 
staff within the school were not applicable to curriculum change* 

When factors were ranked there was a rema rk a b le similarity 
aiaong reports regardless of the year of evaluation or the method 
of preparation* Sven when means were tabulated by type of prepa- 
ration within the four different years in which the evaluations 
occurred 9 ranks were remarkably constant* A series of rank- 
difference correlations among rankings of factors yielded R*s 
between *86 and *98* Few of the ratings ever varied more than two 
or three tenths of a point* The administrative staff of the 
person* s own school received mean ratings of 2*3 in practically 
every category* It was either ranked or tied for first in all 
categories* Other factors viewed as strong influences were the 
administrative staff of the school system^ the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Schools , and the faculty making the self-study* 

The state department of education ran a close fifth with means 
from 1*7 to 2*0, and an overall mean of 1*9* 

Guidance staff, supervisors and resource persons, federal 
support, and testing programs were in the middle as sources of in^ 
fluence* Legislatures tied for tenth as an influence in the 
Judgment of those responding* Consultants from outside the system 
were reported as having only a modest impact on change as were 
professional organisations, civil rights activities of the U* S* 
government, and lay groups* 

In the second section of the TOCC* 17 facilities* resoitf^s* 
wad activities were listed for tc shers to rate as "hindereci*^' 

'”’ao change*” or '“helped'*' cmriculum change* Of the 17 items listed , 
eleven were thought not applicable by frcmi one of every eight to 
three of every ten teachers* Honcredit faculty study projects 
(the self-study might be one of these) was so rated by 30*6 per- 
cent, parent-faculty committees by 28*7 percent, school surveys 
by outside agencies by 28*0 percent, action research in one*s own 
school by 21*8 percent, visiting other schools by 20*4 percent, and 
community survey by the school by 20*1 percent* Workshops, NSF 
and NOEA institutes, faculty planning and in-service training days, 
systemwide curriculum planning, and review of research by others 
drew from 18*8 to 13*3 percent "not applicable" ballots* 

Not only were items rated with remarkable similarity from 
year to year and by method of preparation, but at first glance, 
different items seemed not to be clearly differentiated in the 
minds of raters* In quantifying responses, only "hindered," "no 
change," and "helped" were considered in calculating means* These 
were assigned 1, 2, and 3 points, respectively* Had ratings been 
confined to "no change" and "helped" a mean of 2*8 would mean that 
eight persons thoi:^ht it helped for every two who felt that the 
factor brought about no change* Hence it was possible to inters 
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prot responses in t«ms ot the eciulvalent of how moy peraona In 
ten felt that the Item helped* Thla waa done and the reaulta are 
*®P®**^®<* lo XIahle 15* Thla table and the aucceedlng 3 tablea are 
baaed upon ;^toae teachera who thought the Item waa applicable . 

Sight of ten teachera aaklng ratlnga felt that curriculum 
change waa helped by faculty Involvement In curriculum declalonai 
faculty conmltteea^ and NSP and NDEA Inatltutea* Faculty meet Inga 
with the principal, unlveralty or college work, ayatem-wlde 
curriculum planning and action reaearch In achool were aeon aa 
helping by 7 of 10, Six of every ten thought that vlaltlng other 
achoola, workahopa, faculty planning and In-aervlce training daya, 
community aurvey by the achool, achool aurvey by outalde agency, 
pre-achool pla nnin g oonferencea, and review of publlahed reaearch 
helped, Reapondenta were evenly divided on noncredit faculty atudy 
projecta and availability of qualified teaching peraonnel, 5 of 10 
ratera aupportlng each, Parent<»f acuity oommltteea and adequacy of 
Phyalcal facllltlea drew only 4 and 3 votea, reapectlvely, from 
each 10, Again, there waa unuaual almllarlty among yeara and 
according ti* method of aelf-atudy. 

The patt ema reported for changea In the program of the 
gchy>l because of the aelf*»evaluatlon are reported In a almllar 

^ar fewer teachera aaw theae Items aa ''not 
applicable,” No Item received appreciably more than 6 percent of 
NA rapllea. The same pattern of almllarlty appears by different 
methods of preparation and by different yeara of evaluation, 
l^reaaed library materials waa reported as an outcome more often 
than anything else. Audio- visual aids Increased according to 7 
of 10 teachers. Apparently thla takes time for the earliest 
schools evaluated most often reported an Increase, and In the last 
year studied, only 5 of 10 teachera reported thla happening, A 
few persona reported that class size deci*eaaed and that teachera 
received planning time. Other items «d(rew from 2 to 6 of each 10 
votes. See Table 16, 

Somewhat less Impact waa reported for the effect of the 
gya^’^^tl on upon the position and relations of teachers . Five per- 

o** fewer reported Items as "not applicable,” With the excep- 
tion of attitude towazxl the community, not more than two points 
separate Item ratings by years, method of preparation, or by 
all schools. Two of 10 participants reported Increased mesdiershlp 
In professional organizations and Increased participation In pro- 
fessional organizations as an outgrowth of the evaluation. Out- 
standing outcomes were better understanding of the school philoso- 
phy and a heightened appreciation of the contribution of other 

departments to the program of the school, each reported by 7 of 10 
raters. 

Almost 10 percent of the teachers reported that teacher atti- 
tude toward evaluation worsened because of the evaluation experience. 
About four percent said that teacher attitude toward the total 
school worsened. See Table 17, 
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CHAIKjES XN IBB PROGRAM OF THE SCHOOL RESULTZHO FROM TEE SEIf-STOIEr AS RATED B7 1714 
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Audio-visual aids 
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Cooperative faculty planning 
Students’ use of library 
Quality of audio-visual aids 
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Freedom to choose courses 
Extracurricular activities 
Participation in extra- 
curricular activities 
Health services 
Vnifonolty of grading 
Courses required for 
graduation 

Planning time for teachers 
Decreased class size 
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^Ratings based upon each teacher making Judgments on each item 
as <1) decreased; (2) no change; (3) Increased 

^Indicates increase* in class sise 
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*Ra tings based upon each teacher Baking on each item as 

(1) worsened; (2) no change; <3> iaprovad* 







Ttachtri r»gpond#d to vtrlom •Itnwiitii of th» •valuation — 
to wlMi t^r th^r wught tli» b»lp»d or binctoyd eurrtcultm 

ob«Q||ii» RMponMj ^ tlio IS lt««i mv ropor^ed in Tubio is, 

Mmit no jmrt* worn roportod nu blndoring otuu«o» Sovoral itom, 
inoludlQK sonrlng on tbo 0 (progran of atudlM) oonnittoos woro 
Uated «a not applicablo" by mov tban 10 poroont of tbo toacbora. 
Tht follow-up study of tba graduatoa wm so listed by 28*8 percent , 
the study of drop-outs by 21*5 percent | post-eisitetlon oonnlttee 
Meetings by 21*5 percent ^ end post- visitation faculty nestings by 
18*5 percent. Serving on connlttees on sobool plant and school 
staff and adMlnlstratlon was considered **not applicable" by 19.8 
percent 9 serving on the connlttees on guidance, instructional nater- 
lals, health service, and student activities by 14.1 peroent«^ and 
serving on the program of studies oessojittees by 12.8 percent. 

For those who did see the eleoents as Influential, the written 
rsoonoMndatlons of the visiting connlttees was rated as "helped" 
by 8 of 10 teachers fron all schools and by either 8 or 9 teachers 
In each year of evaluation and by each nethod of preparation. 

Serving on 0 connlttees and on B to H connlttees drew supjtort 
of 8 of 10 teachers fron all schools and either 7 of 10 or 8 of 10 
In different years of evaluation and by different aethods of 
preparation. 

Developing the school's ];dillosopby, stwtying the pupil 
population, serving on X and J oonnlttees, visits by the visiting 
oonnlttee, and the oral reports of visiting connlttees were 
suiqx>rted by 7 of 10 teachers as helping. All other elenents were 
rated as helpful by 6 of each 10 voting. The oral reports of the 
oonnlttees received )out the sane support— >7 of 10— 
from individual schools. Including schools where the research team 
thought the reports were brief or superficial. 

^-*^ot eot analysis was made of the replies to the open-end 
'In your opinion, did the evaluation of your school make any 
differences in the quality of teaching In your school? If so, 
please describe them briefly." The replies of 900 teachers who 
responded to the question wore categorised as to whether they 
thought the evaluation had made a difference in the quality of 
teaching in the school or bad made no difference in the quality 
of teaching. These replies are sunmarlsed in Table 19 for all 
schools, by year of evaluation, and by method of preparation. 

A chi-square was calculated for the distribution of responses by 
year of evaluation and another by method of preparation. The 

preparation were not significantly 
different from chance. Responses were different by method of pre- 
paration bejrond the one percent level. Teachers from schools with 
cons ultant help reported differences slightly more frequently than 
expected and teachers from schools with university courses reported 
differences less often than expected. 
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^Ratings based upon each teacher naklog J\;idgiaent8 on each item as 
(1) hindered; (2) no inlluence; <3) helped* 

^Refers to study coBBittees recoonended la Evaluative Criteria* 
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Bight hundred glgty-two teacbawi de»crlb#d the difference* • 
Thece are reported in 10 oetegorie* in Tible BO* Several of the 
reaponaea, including the one made moat often— »**helped to get to 
know total program and other teachera**— are not directly related 
to the quality of teaching* 

Data from Taating— »Curriculwa Inatrunent Meaaure* Teacher Human 
Relatione Queationnaire* and taaoher Aotivitiea Queationnai^ 

Anawera were aought to three oonoonitant queationa about what 
happen* to the teachera and other acbool ataff member* who partlei- 
pate in a aelf-evAiusticn, including a viaiting oomnittee* While 
it waa not known initially whether curriculum change would be 
accelerated or notf it waa a hypotbeaia rather atrongly held that 
it would be* Bence one of the queationa^ do peraona experiencing 
curriculum change become more or leaa open to auch change, or doea 
it influence them at all? The aeoond queation grew out of a belief 
that when teachera or other group* work together on taaka that 
have meaning to them, their aentimenta toward the other mambera 
of the group and their aituatlon will tend to improve* Bence an 
attempt waa made to aaaeaa any change* in bow teacher* felt about 
the human relation* aapeeta of their work— about pupil* , other 
teachera, principal* and aupervlaora, and parent** It waa alao 
thought that teacher* doing a aelf-atudty would tend to review aome 
of the thinge that expert* felt they abould be doing and that they 
might make aome modification in their teaching practice* and other 
Job-connected dutiea, particularly if they were to be obaerved 
by outaidera* Again, an attempt waa made to aaaeaa change* in the 
frequency with which teacher* carried on certain activitiea with 
pupil* , with other teachera, with admiuiatratora and aupervlaora, 
with parent*, and for ixrofeaaional growth* 

Three inatrumenta were uaed* The relatively abort Curriculum 
Xmprovement Ifeaaure waa given to all ataff member* very early in 
the 1966-67 acbool year before facultiea had begun to work on the 
Evaluative Criteria * Tea<!:a were coded ao that poat-teata could be 
matched with pre-teata although teacher anonymity waa preaerved* 

For the other two inatrumenta, all thoae who taught one or more 
elaaaea (excluding new appointee*) were divided into two random 
group** One group took the TAQ initially and the TBRQ aa a poat- 
teat* The order of teating waa reveraed with the other random 
group* 

Thia teating waa done initially with 12 acbool* in the 1968-67 
group* Four achoola were aeleoted whoae ataff* were taking the 
univeraity field courae aa part of the aelf-atudy, four who bad 
conaultative help tjym outaide their ayatem, r nd four who planned 
to work entirely on the reaoureea within the ayatem* Two acbool* 
were dropped from the conaultative group when they mad> no progreaa 
with the aelf-atudy by midyear* In addition, eight control achoola 
were picked who were not doing a aelf-atudy and who had not been 
through an evaluation for at leact three or four year** In moat 
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CA86S these control schools were from the sane school system* 

The exceptions were from similar systems and had similar character* 
Istlcs as to slzei pupil composition, and grades served. 

Hypotheses to be tested, in null fom» on the CIM were ; 

There is no difference in changes on CIM scores between 
teachers in experimental schools and teachers in control schools. 

The amount of change on CIM scores does not vary by type of 
preparation. 

The difference scores were subjected to an analysis of variance 
as reported in the following table. (Table 21) The obtained P 
did not approach the 5 percent level. The liypothesls of no differ* 
ence according to type of preparation was accepted,. 

TABLE 21 



AMALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR CIM USING DIFFERENCE SCORES 



Source 


f • 


Mean Square 


P 


Sig. 


Type of help 


2 


59.815 


2.066 


n. s. 


Error (within) 


382 


28.952 






Total 


384 









A t*test was done between the difference of mean gains of 
experimental and control groups«>0.444 point for 636 persons on a 
scale with a spread of 48 points. ^ t of 1.036 was not signi- 
ficant. The hypothesis of no difference between experimental and 
control groups was accepted. 

Hypotheses to be tested on the THRQ were ; 

There is no difference in changes on lERQ scores between 
teachers in experimental schools and teachers in control schools* 

The amount of change on THRQ scores does not vary by type of 
preparation. 

The analysis of variance was somewhat more complicated this 
time since the experimental design called for different, unmatched 
persons to take the pre- and post- tests. Likewise cell frequencies 
were unequal and the number of experimental schools differed in 
one category. Since the variance design was for a mixed model, 
the error (within) variance could only be tised for testing the 
significance of the interaction variance. The interaction variance 
was not significant, so interaction variance was combined with the 
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within variance to form a new error term of 716.646 with 568 
degrees of freedom. The results are summarized in Table 22. 

TABLE 22 

ANAUrSZS OF VARIANCE FOR THRQ WITH CONTROL SCHOOLS INCLUDED 



Source 


d. f. 


Mean Square 


F 


Sig. 


Types 


3 


23399.44 


32.65 


•01 


Pre-Post 


1 


11051.92 


15.42 


•01 


Interaction 


3 


555.87 


.77 


n« M a 


Error (within) 


565 


717.49 






Total 


572 









The control schools were included as a fourth preparation 
type. Since the interaction F is not significant both hypotheses 
of no difference can be accepted. There is no difference in 
changes between experimental and control schools. There is no 
difference in change by type of preparation. For all schools there 
was a significant loss between initial and final testing. There 
are significant differences among preparation types both in the 
beginning and at the end of the study. But the differences in 
amounts of change are not siemificant. 

Means by schools for pre- and post-tests with changes are 
reported in Table 23. Experimental and control schools are 
listed separately. A negative change indicates a loss. Means 
are also reported by preparation types. Individual school means 
varied from 168.0 to 233.2 with both extremes found in post- 
tests in the experimental sc^ols. 

Four experimental schools and one control school showed 
slight positive changes. All oth^r schools reported lower scores 
at the end of the year. Changes varied from a gain of 6.55 in a 
university cou;.‘se school to a loss of 25.52 in a consultant- 
assisted school. All experimental schools lost 8.68 points. The 
control schools dropped 9.22 points. The no help schools lost 
8.82 points 9 the consultant-assisted schools went down 17.2?9 
and the university course schools were off 2.97 points. All 
schools combined went down 8.80 points. 
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TABLE 23 



MEANS AND CHANGE BY SCHCX>LS ON PRE- AND POST-TESTS WITH THE THRQ 
IN 10 EXPERIMENTAL AND 8 C9QNIR0L SCHOOLS 



School Type 
and 


Pre«Te8t 


Post-Test 


Change 










from 


Preparation 


N 


IT 


N 


X 


Pre- to Post-Test. 


Experimental: 












38 


7 


2C6«9 


7 


206.4 


- 0.5 


39 


11 


193.9 


11 


190.9 


- 3.0 


40 


19 


193.5 


19 


168.0 


-25.5 


41 


17 


211.5 


17 


199,7 


-11.8 


42 


IS 


228.4 


13 


233,2 


4.8 


43 


19 


2S'‘*0 


18 


209.6 


-20.4 


44 


22 


223.5 


19 


230.0 


6.5 


46 


14 


213.8 


12 


214.6 


0.8 


47 


20 


231.1 


17 


231.6 


0.5 


48 


24 


225.9 


20 


208.4 


-17.4 


Control Sch«: 












49 


11 


206.4 


9 


197.C 


- 8.8 


SO 


12 


206.3 


8 


190.8 


-15.5 


51 


18 


219.8 


12 


213.3 


- 6.5 


52 


29 


200.2 


23 


196.9 


- 3.3 


53 


15 


193.6 


16 


194.8 


1.2 


54 


14 


196.9 


12 


175.1 


-21.8 


55 


22 


231.2 


26 


213.1 


-18.1 


56 


15 


219.2 


12 


210.7 


- 8.4 


Preparation: 
NO Help 


70 


222.6 


64 


213.8 


- 8.8 


Consultant 


30 


193.6 


30 


176.4 


-17.3 


Course 682 


66 


223.5 


59 


220.6 


- 2.9 


All Schools: 
Experimental 


166 


217.7 


153 


209.1 


- 8,7 


Control 


136 


209.9 


118 


200.7 


- 9.2 


Combined 


302 


214.2 


271 


205.4 

1 


- 8.8 
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There is no dlflerence in changes on TAQ scores 
teachers in experiiaontal schools and teachers in control schools. 

The type of preparation for an evaluation is not related to 
the amount of change on TAQ scores among teachers in the three 
different types of preparation. 

The analysis of variance was similar to that for the TBRQ* 
When the intei-action variance proved to toe not significant the 
interaction sum of squares was combined with the error (within) 

Sian of squares to form a new error term. The F for typo, which 
included control schools as a type of preparation, namely, no 
preparation at all, was at the .01 level. See Table 24 below. 
Since P values for both pre- post-testing and interaction were not 
significant both null l^potheses are accepted. 

TABIP 24 



Source 


d. f. 


Mean Square 


F 


Sig. 


Type 
Pie-r'>st 
Interaction 
Error (within) 


3 

1 

3 

547 


8966,758 

17,703 

1441,232 

1984,568 


4,529 

,009 

.726 


.01 

n, 8. 

n. s. 


Total 


554 ^ 









The pre— and post— test means and changes are reported in 
Table 25, School means varied from 237,3 to 315,6, Changes by 
individual schools varied from a loss of 28,2 points to a gain of 
43,1 points. Five experimental schools had gains and five had 
losses. Five control schools made gains and three had losses. 



By type of preparation, the consultant-assisted schools had 
an Initial 294,4 and a final 294,4 for no change. The schools 
without help reported a net change of 7,4, The schools with 
teachers taking the university field course had a change of -5,2,. 
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TABLE 25 



MEANS AND CHANGE BY SCHCXDL ON PRB- AND POST-TESTS WITH THE TAQ 
IN 10 EXPERIMENTAL AND 8 CONTROL SCHOOLS 



School Type 
and 

Preparation 


Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


Change 

from 

Pre- to Post-Test 


N 


X 


N 


X 


Experimental: 


1 










35 


8 


290.5 


6 


283.0 


— 7.5 


39 


10 


282.4 


10 


254.2 


-28.2 


40 


22 


303.1 


19 


315.6 


12.5 


41 


18 


262.7 


17 


274.1 


11.4 


42 


13 


271.2 


9 


282.6 


11.4 


43 


23 


281.2 


17 


274.2 


- 7.0 


44 


21 


301.2 


21 


279.5 


-21.7 


46 


13 


257.5 


9 


300.6 


43.1 


47 


17 


268.3 


16 


268.1 


- 0.2 


48 


21 


289.5 


18 


291.9 


2.4 


Control Soh«: 












49 


12 


265.2 


13 


272.5 


7.4 


50 


11 


286.3 


9 


272.0 


-14.3 


51 


11 


284.3 


15 


292.6 


8.3 


52 


26 


309.3 


27 


315.4 


6.1 


53 


15 


238.8 


13 


237.3 


- 1,5 


54 


13 


266.1 


12 


264.2 


- 1.9 


55 


27 


276.4 


18 


285.8 


9.4 


56 


14 


272.9 


11 


288,7 


15.9 


Preparation: 












Nd Help 


71 


269.1 


59 


276.5 


7.4 


Consultant 


32 


294.4 


29 


294.4 


0.0 


Course 682 


63 


289.7 


54 


284.5 


- 5.2 


All Schools: 












Experimental 


166 


282.2 


142 


283.2 


1.0 


Control 


129 


277.7 


118 


283.6 


5.9 


Combined 


295 


280.3 


260 


283.4 


3.1 
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DISCUSSION 



Curriculum changa occurs both in achools making a aelf-gtady 
and ln"tlK>se not go engaged^ but In a given period of tlme» 
curriculum change occuiys about 50 percent more often In schools 
making a aelf-atudy# TDe period of time about which the above 
generalization was made was approximately two years* Almost all 
changes are made either In the year of the self-study and visiting 
<iommittee or In the following year* Current policy In the states 
c»f Florida and Georgia is to have a complete ©valuation every ten 
years with some kind of mid- verm project In five year's* If the 
periods studied for Group I| 11^ and III schools and their 
controls Is representative « then the average high sc^^ool not 
eiigaged In a self-study Is making about 10 curriculum changes a 
year— half the 19*8 mean for the control schools, covering a two- 
year period* At this rate, about 100 curriculum changes would be 
made during a 10-year Interval If there were no Evaluative Criteria * 
With the Evaluative Criteria , the self-study, and the visiting 
committee, the number of changes per school during the 10-year 
period, would be 110* Not more than 3 of the extra 10 would be 
rated "major” changes* Only 2 would be course additions which 
would not have occurred without the self-study* 

If a method could be used by which a faculty could be as 
continuously active In curriculum change as it Is during the year 
before and after the visiting committee, then ISO curriculum 
changes would occur during the decade Instead of 100 or 110* 

How would method of preparation Influence extrapolations on 
curriculum change? Schools without outside help In making their 
self-study would end up the decade with about 105 curriculum 
changes compared with the 100 they might have made without an 
evaluation* If they maintained the evaluation rate of change for 
the decade, they would have 125 changes compared with the 105 
or 100* Schools with regular consultant help outside the system 
would make Just about the average— 110 for the decade, or 150 
If they maintained a uniform rate of change year after year* 

Schools which had faculties registered for a university field 
laboratory course would make 116 for the 10 years, or 180 If they 
maintained their self-study pace* 

There Is, of course, a question of how long a school faculty 
could maintain the additional load* For many of the persons 
Involved, many extra hours are required each week beyond teaching 
and other duties* There Is also a question of diminishing returns 
on such activity* If the enrollment of a school Is relatively 
constant new courses, new activities, and new services cannot be 
added Indefinitely, especially when there is a tradition of seldom 
dropping a course, service, or activity once It Is In the program* 
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Rejection of vl«ltlng ccimittee recomnendatlopa ran higher 
than tSoae reported In other etiidlee* Review of minted reeearch 
Indicated that a^ut 70 ^rcent of visiting committee recommen- 
dations were eventually accepted » and about 30 percent rejected* 

Zn the present study « about 50 percent ol the recommendations 
tor ourrlculum change were rejected* Some ot the difference may 
be In recommendations In other studies for changes In addition 
to ourrlculum changes* 

About two«‘thlrd8 of the visiting committee reoommendtitlons 
were desirable changes recognised by the faculties before the 
arrival of the visitors* It Is almost a customary practice for 
visiting committees to ask faculty committeei what they need 
help with or what changes the faculty wants the visitors to support* 
This practice may lead to recommendations for ^?hlch finances are 
not available y for which space and facilities are lacking ^ or 
for which personnel Is either not available or not generated by 
ADA 9 or with which the administration disagrees* These reasons 
constitute more than 60 percent of the reasons for rejections* 

The largest single source of rejections Is because *'the 
faculty disagrees*” This seems almost contrary to reason when 
the faculty is so often the source of Ideas for the visiting 
committee report* However^ while It Is a frequent source ^ It Is 
not the only source* Again and again at work sessions of visiting 
committees a practice was observed in whit oh visiting committees 
had copies of reports f*'»Ji other schools c Often sections of 
these were copied verbatim whether there was any real relevance 
to the situation In the school being evaluated* This may be a 
source of many faculty disagreements* The Evaluative Criteria 
states (33 y p* 25) as a guiding principle that the evaluation 
by the visiting committee should be measured against the stated 
phllosopliy and objectives ol the school* Practice observed was 
often contraity to this principle^ and may, in part, account for 
the high rate of rejection due to faculty disagreement* 

The average number of rejections Is lowest among those 
schools preparing through university courses* It may be that they 
have been more thoughtful In examining possible changes during 
their self-study and hence make recommendations to themselves 
through the visiting committee which have some basis other than 
temporary enthusiasm* It may also be that they are more careful 
about the quality of the personnel on the visiting committee 
and hence are less likely to get "outrageous” recommendations* 
Several visiting committees were observed on which one or two 
members attempted to apply standards and Impose Judgments possibly 
appropriate for a first-rate liberal arts college but which were 
inappropriate for a comprehensive high school* However, these 
Individuals appeared on committees In schools using the university 
course method of preparation* It may be that In such situations 
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the othor oonmltteo membors.had enough strength to temper these 
recommendations before they appeared In the final report* 

Since gnglish coujrses reach practically all high school 
students every year and since there are many elective courses 
besides the required English it should "not be surprising titot 
curriculum changes are reik)rted ^almost a tMrd oftener here than 
icy other Evaluative Criteria area* it mlgiht be expected that 
rrlth all the national curriculum efforts In mathematics and 
•ticlence that these fields uould lead* While they are high* the 
number of changes reported bracket those In girls' and boys' 
p^slcal education where there has been much publicity for 
t'lyslcal fitness but no curriculum revision programs so well 
a ibsidlzed as those in mathematics and science* 

Government efforts are probably reflected In the guidance 
changes reported and In the Instructional-materials^ audio-visual ^ 
library section* Both of these undoubtedly reflect government 
programs for training specialists in guidance and counselling 
and in the purchase of instructional equipment and materials* 
However^ the student activity program which has had no such 
systematic attack holds a slight margin over both the guidance 
and materials changes reported* Bossibly changes might be even 
more numerous in Some areas if advanced training of personnel 
could al^ys be correlated with new instructional equipment 
and materials* All too often the research staff found persons 
with advanced training in guidance who were spending much of 
their time at clerical tasks below their level of training* On 
the other hand^ language laboratories , new hardware in libraries 
and media centers* and other new equipment such as closed circuit 
television were often idle or under-used because teachers and 
librarians were not properly prepared to take advantage of them* 

A small number of changes were reported in health education 
and school health services* Both of these areas could profit 
from sweeping improvements in most schools observed in the opinion 
of the research staff* It is encouraging that there is a fairly 
consistent pattern of changes In health services* even though 
somewhat lower than desirable* As there appeared to be no common 
pattern for establishing responsibility for student activities 
and health services* in almost every school the research staff 
found that assignment for the purpose of self-study was the first 
time that any individual or group felt responsible for these 
areas* defined in this study as part of the curriculum* Thus* 
changes in these areas may be attributed clearly to the process 
of self-study and evaluation by the visiting committee* 

Borne economics is a field with regular supervisory services 
from several levels and one in which changes seem to occur whether 
schools are making self-studies or not* The pattern of change 
was fairly consistent during the fom* years investigated* 
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Whi le teaeher« In general any they approve o t selecteg 
elemelrtT ^ the evaluation. tM.8 a pproval doew not approa^ 
unanimity. While aoout llve-wixtheol the teacnore 
^rjilaa a whole, leaser fractions approved 

(about two-thlrds). Often teachers felt they 

participation. Whether that coercion caro from ' 

the central administration, or the accrediting 

seemed to make only a little difference. He“® “ 

never became reconciled to the process and to tto oud felt ttet 

the money, time, and effort could have been better used In other 

ways* 

T!se visiting coffinlttees sometimes left something to be 
desired,, Teachers worked months, sometimes as much as ® 
prior to the arrival of the committee* While classroom observa- 

tlon is only a small part of the 
visiting committee, it looms largo for 

the preparation they felt frustrated not to be visited, or to 
feel that judgments were being made about them ^ 

three observations of a few minutes to perhaps half a I^^iod* 
Sometimes the committee visitation was far too short* o he 
sources of annoyance Included having ^ 

out-of-field, giving gratuitous advice when ^t * 

and making recommendations because of current fads* It might 
well be that consultants failed to be more popular becaus «o 
role they assumed In working with faculties was not the role 
which particular faculties had expected them to assume* 

It is also possible that some of the dissatisfaction ab^ 
the evaluative process came about through approaching e 
philosoplw and statement of purposes and the study of the 
population and community of the school as barriers ^ 

before getting down to the important job of viewing the pro^^ 
of the school* This was all too often the position t^en, not 
only by school faculties, but also on occasion hy visitl^ 
coranlttees who viewed these two as irrelevant 
little bearing on the task at hand* Undoubtedly when 
viewed as the blueprint and foundation for an effective program, 
the self-study has a unity and coherence otherwise lacking* 

Are changes which occur more often In experimental schools 

underiSl5g"self-study and ^I^tlon b y the 

th t.iWe. of f ort a B^Tid ffloney investedf quaAXtaWe 

eVal^tions of the chaises reported were made by tto m^ber of 

the research staff conducting the Interview* An effort was 

to consider the phllosopl^ and objectives of the 

school and the probabilities of sustained Pr®®tl^ 

from the resources and capabilities of the faculty. Less tton 

one-third (28 percent) of the changes were deemed m^or, 

considering the nature of these, the question is raised whether 
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the return Is woiHby of the investment* Examples of major changes 
are as follows: 

(1) added course in music appreciation to reach every 
pupil regardless of talent; 

(2) modified course in social studies (content) by deleting 
Industrial arts content and adjusting retained content to the 
objectives in social studies; 

(SI) modified guidance services (means) by adding a coun- 
selor, thereby increasing accessibility (increased utilization 
presumed); 

(4) modified course (organization) in English by teachers 
scheduling individual conferences with every student on every 
out-of-class theme; 

(5) subtracted a course in astronomy taught by a teacher 
in social studies whose hobby was astronomy but who had no 
preparation in the field* 

Examples of minor changes which accounted for 72 percent of 
all changes attributable to the self-study and evaluation by the 
visiting committee are: 

(1) added a service by establishing an achievement testing 
progr^ in a rural school; the counselor was a part-time teacher 
of mathematics with no preparation in counseling ttiiu gujbdSSlCC| 

(2) subtracted a course in secretarial science as not 
enough students requested it to Justify the offering; 

(3) modified a Latin course (content) to Include cultural 
aspects (Latin was only foreign language taught in this rural 
school because they were unable to recruit a teacher prepared to 
teach a modera foreign language); 

(4) inodified a course In home economics (means) by adding 
reference books to library thus permitting out-of-class reS'^ing 
assignments; 

(5) modified service (organization) by scheduling library 
to be open for six periods Instead of three* 

Teacher Opinions on Curriculum Change 

Some replies to opinionnaires of the type of the TOCC used 
here would lead the investigator to think that some respondents 
are (1) playing games, (2) fall to read what they are responding 
to, or (3) manage to maintain barriers against what seems like 
simple, obvious, general information* 
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Item s How could 29 and 20 teachers » respectively, feel that 
neither the administrative staff of their school xy>r the faculty 
of their school had anything to do with curriculum change when 
they had Just worked through the Evaluative Criteri a? 'i!hese 
people responded ”not applicable." ” 

Item ; Almost five percent of the teachers replying to the 
K wC felt that the Southern Association, which requiied the self- 
study as a condition for initial or continued accreditation, was 
"not applicable" as an influence on curriculum change. 

Item ; On a scale which went to 3.0 teachers responded 1.4 
for the state legislatures as influencing curriculum change 
(excluding the 10 percent who felt this item was "not applicable") 
la two states in which legislatures have had a pattern of legis- 
lating on ciirrlculum matters, including rather recently the 
irequired coux'sos on Americanism versus Communism. 

Item s National curriculum revision groups also were rated 1.4 
on the 3.0 scale (and here, 292 or 17 percent said "not applicable") 
at a time when almost every high school has been influenced by 
the new mathematics, the new chemistry, the new pl^slcs, and the 
new biology, and some are beginning to feel national efforts in 
other areas. 

Item s Civil rights activities of the U. S. government 
received a rating of only 1.1 of a possible 3.0 (and 234 persons, 
13.6 percent said "not applicable") in two states going through 
sometimes painful integration procediures la which participation 
in federal assistance is often conditioned by steps toward 
Integration, when many colleges and universities throughout the 
two states have had summer and year-long institutes to help those 
in the process make it suci?eed, and when the two states are the 
recipients of head-start programs, programs of economic oppor- 
tunity and others, all having some influence on school curriculum 
in the area. 

Item s Lay groups were at the bottom as Influences for 
curriculum change, averaging only 0.8 on the 3.0 scale. If the 
thesis of many educational theorists that today's curriculum is 
a hodgepodge of unrelated subjects because of the pull in many 
different directions of organized outside groups is accurate, 
then this message has reached few persons within the profession. 

Item s Noncredit facult];^ study projects were rated as 
"not applicable" by almost a third of the responding teachers, 
even though for a high proportion of the teachers Involved, 
going through the self-study, which they voted as a worthwhile 
experience, could be considered a "help" to curriculum change. 
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On the positive side, of those who did think that seme of 
these factors, resources, facilities, and activities wore relevant, 
the equivalent of eight out of ten teachers felt that curriculum 
change was helped by fav'sulty involvement in curriculum decisions, 
faculty work on committees, and National Science Foundation and 
National Defense Education Act institutes. 

On the interviews, about 5 of 6 teachers felt that the self* 
study was worthwhile. On the TOGO alx>ut 10 percent of the teac^^^rs 
reported that teacher attitude towarcl evaluation worsened because 
of the evaluation experience. When one recalls that some teach< rs 
on the Interview tended to take a neutiml attitude toward the se If* 
study, these figures tend to support each other and give a little) 
evidence that the sample interviewed lM»ld views similar to the 
population which completed the TOCC. 

While 7 of 10 teachers felt that both the visiting 
committee and the oral reports of the visiting committee "helped", 
the research staff often had reason to disagree. Study of indi* 
vidual school reports tended to confirm this disagreement. In 
one school where the oral report was a race between a late after* 
noon session and dismissal to beat the traffic Jam 45 minutes 
later, and in another where the faculty did not get to hear the 
report, they still gave the oral reports 7 of 10 votes as helpful. 
The research staff was most impressed by well*organized reports 
which tended to cover the highlights of the various areas and 
which included material which gave psychological support to the 
school staffs and feasible, concrete suggestions for areas where 
further effort was possible and desirable. Reports of this type 
took from an hour and a half to two hours and a half. When well 
done, teachers formed an interested, eager audience and the 
observer felt a sense of teacher involvement and participation 
rather than boredom or antagonism. 

About 63 percent of the teachers replied to the open*end 
question with a statement that the evaluation did make a difference 
in the quality of teaching in the school . However, most of the 
responses as to what changes resulted were only remotely related 
to quality of teaching. Responses like "help<»d to get to know 
total program and other teachers," "helped to get additional 
supplies and equipment," "helped to understand and use phllosoplqr," 
"improved interiiersonal relationships among staff," and "positive 
action was taken on the recommendations," which made up more than 
50 percent of the responses, either do not relate to quality of 
teaching or are vague and ambiguous. 

No support is given to the assertion by the results of the 
Teacher Activities Questionnaire, where a 1.0 mean gain was 
reported for all experimental schools as contrasted with a 5.9 
gain for the control schools who showed more change without the 
evaluation, though neither change was statistically significant. 
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Test Results 



The expectation of more openness to change as a concomitant 
of making the self-study was not lealised, at least as measured 
by the C1M« It may be that the CIM is not an adequate instrument 
for assessing readiness for curriculum change* Its reliability is 
low and a stu(^ of patterns of responses by individuals before and 
after the self-study suggests that changes in individual scores 
are almost random over the period covered by the study* 

The results of the THRQ are consistent with the pilot study 
by AlamT the preceding" year o Alam (1) found no significant dif- 
ference between Florida experimental and control schools among 
those making the self-study in 1965-66 , nor among experimental 
schools by the three types of preparation* However, he might have 
had a significant difference in favor of the four schools working 
with a university course plan of preparation except for a large 
drop by one school which occurred at the end of the year when the 
accrediting association declined to permit a visiting committee 
until certain systemwide conditions were met* The other three 
1965-66 schools in this category made substantial gains* A simi- 
lar pattern was followed by the faculties enrolled in university 
courses in 196&-67* The laxge urban school from the same system 
showed a substantial drop in mean score while the other three 
schools changed slightly and in a positive direction* 

Mam's combined experimental and control schools in his 1965-66 
pilot study lost about 4 points* The combined loss of both 
experimental and control schools in 1966-67 approached 9 points* 

The greater loss might have been the result of statewide disap- 
pointment at the action of a new governor in vetoing som:> of the 
modest increases for the public schools which were passed in the 
spring by the Florida legislature* However, the Geoz^ia schools 
fared better from their legislature and governor and still dropped 
5*8 points, a loss close to that reported by Alam for Florida in 
the preceding, nonlegislative year* 

In ^e present study, the two schools classed as "consultant- 
assisted" bad a relatively large loss on the THRQ* This large 
drop could be discounted because one of the two schools started as 
a "no help" school and was strongly urged to change to "consultant- 
assisted" preparation at ml^ear by the central administration* 

This school reported a very sharp drop on the THRQ* A similar 
control school from the same system lost 3*3 points compared with 
a drop of 25*5 for the experimental school* 

The lack of change on the TAQ is cause for speculation * Since 
most of the experimental schov^ls had consultant help and since they 
were to be observed, change in tne direction of increased use of 
practices favored by expert opinion wou7.d be expected* Strangely, 
the "no help" schools reported a nonsignificant 7*4 point increase* 
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OOMCUJSIONS, IMPLICATIONS, AND RE0014&1ENDATI0NS 



This stu^ sought to find (1) whether curriculum change 
occurred more often In high schools making self-evaluations 
based upon the Evaluative Criteria than in high schools not 
engaged in such a self-evaluation; (2) whether the method of 
preparation made a difference in the amount of curriculum 
change; (3) how teaching staffs felt about the evaluative 
process and other selected factors for Influencing curriculum 
change; (4) whether teachers became more open or ready for 
curriculum change as they engaged in the self-evaluation; (5) 
whether participation in a self-study influenced teacher morale; 
and C@) whether teachers tended to use practices which experts 
thought were good more often as they went through a self-evaluation* 

Conclusions 



(1) During the year of self-study and the year following 
the visiting committee, curriculum change occurred more often than 
in comparable schools not going through a self-evaluation* 

(2) For all experimental schools, the number of changes was 
about 50 percent greater than in the control schools* 

(3) The type of preparation does influence the amount of 
curriculum change^ Schools with faculty members enrolled in 
university field laboratory coTWSes reported 77 percent more 
changes than their controls; those with consultant help from 
outside their school reported 52 percent more changes than their 
controls; those schools which made the self-study without outside 
help had 25 percent more changes than their controls* 

(4) Currioulum changes are most likely to be course changes, 
to be faculty initiated, to have a positive influence on the 
attainment of the school objectives, and to be Judged as minor 
changes by the research staff* 

(5) Most changes are modifications of existing courses, 
services, or activities* Courses, services, and activities are 
seldom dropped* 

(6) Even though many visiting committee recommendations 
were originally suggested to the visiting committee by the school 
staff, about half of the written recommendations of the visiting 
committee are rejected* Faculty and administrative disagreement 
with recommendations, lack of finance, lack of space and facili- 
ties, and unavailability of suitable personnel are the most frequent 
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reesons for rejecting reoooiaenda''’lon3« 

(7) The maid}er of curriculum changes repo??ted was Indepen- 
dent of the slse of the school In Groups ind III* 

(8) English is the only subject area in which more changes 
occur than were reported in student activities^ Instructional 
materials and library services, and guidance* 

(9) Teacher interview reactions to the self-stwb^' the visit- 
ing committee, the curriculum changes made, and their consultants, 
wore positive* These wera approved, in descending order, b*f fl^»e- 
sixths, three- fourths, and two- thirds of those Intet vriewed, 
respectively* Judgments tn the consultants and tl&e iiurrlcu&um 
changes were influenced b 3 the method of preparation with tliose 
teachers participating in miversity courses havlt^ the more 
favorable Judgments* 

(10) According to tetcher Judgments, the most i\jfluential 
factors in c^*rrlculum change ax^ the administrative staff of ' the 
school, the administrative staff of the school system, the 
Southern Association of Oolleges and Schools, t;he faculty of the 
school, and the state department of education* Of least importance 
are consultants outside the system, professlo^l organizations, 
civil rights activities of the government, and lay groups. 

(11) A surprising number of teachers reported factors as 
”not applicable” to curriculum change which very obviously were 
applicable in the Judgment of the majority of those responding* 

(12) Strong support— eight of ten making Judgments— went 

to faculty involvement in curriculum decisions, faculty curriculum 
committees, and National Science Foundation and NDEA institutes 
as factozii helping curriculum change* 

(13) Teachers felt that factors most affected by the self- 
study were increased library materials, Increased audio-visual 
aids, and an Increase in the number of teachers who were trying 
out new procedures* 

(14) Teachers felt that the most Important changes influenc- 
ing them as outcomes of the self-study were a better understanding 
of the school philosophy and an enhanced appreciation of the work 
of other departments* Negatively, about 10 percent reported 
worsened attitudes toward the evaluative process and smaller 
percents reported worsened attitudes toward pupils and toward 

the community* 

(15) The most helpful elements of the evaluative process 
according to teachers were the written recommendations of the 
visiting committees and the work of the 0 and E to B committees* 



Some doubt was cast on these appraisals by almost equally high 
support for the oral reports of the visiting oosaiitteest even 
in cases where these were superficial ^ overly brief t and even 
unheard by most teachers« 

(16) Almost two^^thlrds of the teachers thought that the 
evaluation made a difference in the quality of teaching in their 
schools y but when they were asked to spell out the difference^ 
most examples were only slightly related to the quality of teaching* 

(17) Participation in the self-study did not make teachers 
more open to curriculum change , nor did method of preparation 
relate to openness to curriculum change* 

(18) The quality of teacher human relations declined over 
the year in both experimental and control schools* Changes were 
not significantly different by type of preparation* 

(19) There was little change In the extent to which teachers 
used practices recommended by experts before and after the self- 
study* There were no significant differences in change between 
experimental and control schools o? tsrpe of preparation* 

Implications and Recommendations 

(1) If a school makes a self-study and has a visiting 
committee only once in ten years the amount of curriculum change 
which occurs related to the evaluation process can well be 
relatively minor and relatively expensive* 

(2) To maximize the curriculum change of the evaluative 
process, (a) the Interval between complete self-studies should 
probably be not greater than five or six years; (b) schools 
should arrange for a field laboratory course in which they have 
access to vjrtiverslty consultants; (c) it would be desirable to 
involve faculty and lay persons in the development of the school 
philosophy and the study of the school community prior to beginning 
the other subcommittee efforts; (d) great care should be made 

in the selection of visiting committees and the visiting committees 
should have adequate time for observation, interviewing, and 
meetings at the school; (o) one or more follow-up visits by 
members of the vlcitlng committee would be desirable; (f) annual 
follow-up reports should be made on action taken on recommendations* 

(3) School faculties need to develop greater understanding 
of the forces influencing curriculum change and how these forces 
impinge upon what the Individual teachers are doing* 

(4) Directors of field laboratory courses and consultants 
to school faculties should have agreement with faculties as to 
what the role expectations are for them and then should work in 
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tbes# terms or else find substitutes who csn work in desired ways* 

(5) Visiting Gonulttee aeinbers should make Judgments in 
terms of the stated purposes of the school and in terms of the 
characteristics of the pupil population and the type of community 
served* 

(6) More attention should bo given to dropping courses, 
services, and activities* 

Reconmondations for Further Stuchr 



(1) Are there qualitatively or quantitatively different 
curriculum changes in areas where there are vigorous nationwide 
projects? Examples would he science, mathematics, and guidance* 

Is the proportion of major changes greater? Do course additions 
and deletions occur more frequently? Are services and activities 
expanded? 

(2) Why does teacher morale tend to go down over the course 
of a school year in most schools? It remains steady or goes up 
slightly in some schools* What is different about these schools? 

A possible clue might be further investigation of the impact of 
the field laboratory course on the school faculty* Five of eight 
schools with the field laboratory course in Alam*s study and this 
one reported gains on the IRRQ* Those which lost ground were in 

a system all of whose schools were banned from an official visiting 
committee by the accrediting association* 

(3) Bow can consultants and directors of field laboratory 
courses work to improve the quality of teaching practices? Can 
this be done through requiring or encouraging individual or small 
group action research projects of participants? 

(4) Are there other possible evaluation and accreditation 
procedures which might result in more consistent systematic 
curriculum change? 

(5) Have and have*not schools were observed within a single 
school system raising the question of whether the accreditation 
process being undertaken on a systemwide basis might be more 
productive providing wider interaction among personnel and be 
more equitable in gains for all schools* 

<6) Gould a demographic study of need for teachers in all 
fields be utilized by educational institutions to aid in distri- 
bution accoxrding to need, partic ularly in non-urban areas? 

(7) What are the sources of input of ideas for innovation in 
the schools? Can these be identified and enhanced? 
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The Problem 

This project sought to determlno the scope snd extent of 
curriculum change occurring In selected high schools as a result 
or oonooml cant of school self-evaluations conducted in accordance 
with regional accreditation policies^ and of the Impact of 
participation on selected attitudes and practices of the teacheirs 
Involved^ 

Objectives 



This project explored the hypothesis that high school self- 
evaluations , based on the 3Btvaluatlve Crltoria> produced curriculum 
change and had an Impact on the attitudes andl practices of teachers. 
Curriculum chaye was defined as any addition^ subtraction^ or 
modification of cx>urses^ activities, or services provided by a 
secondary school for Its pupils. Specific objectives were; 

<1) What changes In the curriculum of schools undergoing 
self-evaluation studies can be attributed to the studies? 

<2) What changes are Instituted during the self-study 
period before the arrival of the visiting committee, and what 
changes follow recommendations of the visiting committee? 

(3) Are there differences as to apparent effectiveness In 
producing curriculum change which can be attributed to the pre- 
paration pattern, l«e», the school prepares largely on Its own; 
outside consultants are used; university consultants are used 
under a plan which permits college course enrollment for school 
faculty menOsers desiring It? 

(4) Does participation In a school self-evaluation Piodlfy a 
faculty's readiness for curriculum change? 

(5) Does participation in a school self-evaluation modify 
the quality of teacher human relations of the participants? 

(6) Does participation In a school self-evaluation modify 
teachers' professional activities? 

(7) How are the self-evaluations assessed by teacher 
participants, and bow do they rate the Influence on change of 
certain other possible sources of curriculum change? 
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Method 



This project involved historical « interview, and instrument 
data collection in selected schools which had pcu^lclpated in 
self~evaluatlons or were going through the process using the 
Evaluative Criteria and visiting committees, with some use of 
control sciiools which had not been evaluated recently and were not 
immediately contemplating evaluation. For eoonamy, schools were 
limited to Georgia and Florida, 

Using tables of random numbers, a stratified sample of schools 
was selecte^ » ' An attempt was made to get a balance «ao^: the 
three types off preparation and by year of evaluation* Tvrelve 
high schools were chosen from the school years of 1962-63, 
twelve from 1964-65, twelve from 1965-66, and twelve from 1966-67 
which were Involved in initial accreditation or re-evaluation 
during these years* Suitable control schools and pilot schools 
were selected at the same time. At the end of the project there 
were 46 usable experimental schools and 18 control schools* 

Pilot studies were conducted in four schools to try out 
interview techniques and instruments * USOE clearance was obtained 
for interview guides, oplnioimiresV and tests. The interviews 
followed a guide Intended to get information on curriculum changes, 
sources of change, time of change, and other relevant information* 
The Tbacher Oplnionnaire on Curriculum Change included 77 forced- 
choice questions and one open-end question* Other instruments 
used were Duncan's Curriculum Improvement Measure (CIM), Walker's 
Teacher Human Relations Questionnaire (TRRQ), and Mathews's 
Teacher Activities Questionnaire (TAQK 

Other sources of data were the marked copies of the Evaluative 
Criteria and the written reports of the faculty and the visiting 
wmmitt^* 

Data were collected in schools evaluated in 1962-63 a nd in 
schools evajuatedT in 1964-65 duri^ the first year of tin project * 
research staff visited 12 schools from each group, plus suitable 
control schools* Teachers from each of the Evaluative Criteria 
areas D through H were interviewed as well as suchi officials as 
principals, assistant principals, deans, and guidance directors 
when appropriate* All teachers still on the staff who had been 
through the self-study completed the TOCC* Similar Interviews 
were conducted in control schools to find out if the same curri- 
culum changes had been made* 

During the second year of the project, similar visits were 
made to Group III schools, those having their evaluations in 
1965-66 with similar interviewing and instrumentation, including 
interviewing at control schools* 
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Tbroughout tho year 10 •chools-^liiltially 12***ii^ vrara 
preparAng for a vlalting comnltteo through making a sell“Study were 
vlaited periodically. The CM, THHQ, and TAQ were administered 
at the beginning of the period and at the end. Narrative reports 
were made of the steps In the preparation piocess. All sessions 
of the visiting committee stage were covered. Follow-\ip visits 
were made with Interviewing and post-instrumentation. Before and 
after testing was done with the control schools for the 1966-67 
group. Interviewing was also done at the end of the year with 
these controls. 

Results and Conclusions 

Cl) Curriculum change occurs from 25 to 75 percent more 
often during the year of the self-study and the year inanedlately 
following In schools making the self-study than In their controls. 
Schools working on their own make 25 percent more changes; 
schools with consultant help make about 50 percent more curriculum 
changes; schools with university courses, 75 percent. 

(R) Curriculum changes are most likely to be course changes, 
to be faculty Initiated, to have a positive Influence on tho 
attainment of the school objectives, and to be Judged as minor 
changes by the research staff. Most changes are modifications 
of existing courses, services, or activities. Courses, services, 
and activities are rarely dropped. 

(3) About 50 percent of the \lsltlng committee recommenda- 
tions are rejected or Just not Implemented because of faculty and 
administrative disagreement, cost, lack of space and facilities, 
and uiavailablllty of suitable personnel. 

(4) The number of curriculum changes reported was relatively 
Independent of the size of the school. 

(5) English is the only subject area In which more changes 
occur than were reported In the Evaluative Criteria areas of 
student activities. Instructional materials and ilferary services, 
and guidance. 

(6) According to teacher Judgments on the TOCC, the most 
influential factors in curriculum change are the administrative 
staff of one*s own school, the administrative staff of the school 
system, the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, the 
faculty of the schoo*'., and the state department of education. 

Of least importance are consultants outside the system, profes- 
sional organisations, civil rights activities of the government, 
and la;v' groups. 

^.7) Outstanding outcomes of the self-study and visiting 
comm. It tee recommendations, according to teachers, were Increased 
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library matariala» increiuied audlo^’Visual aidSy and an incraata 
In tba nunbar of teachara trying Innovatlona* 

(8) Teachara fait that the noat Inportant ohangea Influencing 
then vara a batter underatandlng of the aebcx>l pblloaophy and an 
enhanced appreciation of the work of other departnienta« Negatlvely« 
about 10 percent reported vroraaned attltudea toward the evaluative 
procaaa and amaller peroenta reported woraened attltudea toward 
pupila and toward tba conoiunlty* 

(9) While teachera thought that the written recoamendationa 
of the vlaltlng committee, the work of the D, !>>1 to ]>>19, and E 
to B oonniitteea, and the oral reporta of the vlaltlng conmltteaa 
ware vexy helpful and that the evaluation made a difference In 
the quality of teaching In their achoola, there were raaaona to 
doubt theae aaaeartlona* School facultlea where oral reporta had 
been brief, auperficlal, or unheard Judged them aa valuable aa 
achoola with what the reaearchera felt were atrong oral reporta* 
When aaked to tall how teaching was different, moat of the 
reaaona were only remotely related to teaching* 

(10) On none of the three Inatrumenta were school facultlea 
making the aelf-atudlea significantly different from their con- 
trols* Overall, In both experimental and control schools, the 
quality of human relations went down* 

(11) There were no significant differences In the amount of 
change on any of the three Instruments related to the type of 
preparation* 

implications and Recommendations 



(1) If a school makes a self-study and has a visiting 
committee only once in ten years, tlw amount of curriculum change 
which occurs related to the evaluation process will be relatively 
minor and relatively expensive* 

(2) To maximize the Impact of school evaluations on curri- 
culum change (a) the interval should probably bo not greater 
than five or six years; (b) schools should arrrango for a field 
laboratory course with access to university consr/itants; (c^ 
faculty and community should be involved In developing the school 
philosophy and studying the school and community prior to the 
beginning of other subcommittee work; (d) great ca3^ should be 
made In the selection of visiting committees and the visiting 
committees should have adequate time— at leat^t three days for 
most schools— for interviewing, observation, and meetings with 
teachers, students, and parents as well as meetings among thenH 
selves; (e) some follow-up visits by members of the visiting 
committee would be desirable; (f) annual follov^up reports should 
be made on action taken on recommendations of the visiting committee* 



(3) School taculttoa need to develop greater understanding 
of the forces Influencing curriculum change and how these forces 
Impinge upon what the Individual teachers are doing* 

(4} Consultants and directors of field laboratoiy courses 
should have agreements with school faculties as to what role 
expectations are held for them and then should either work In 
these terms or find substitutes who can work In ways desired by 
faculties* 

(5) Visiting committee members should make Judgments In 
terms of the stated purposes of the school and In terms of the 
characteristics of the pupil population and the type of community 
served* 

(6) More attention should be given to dropping courses y 
services, and activities* 

Recommendations for Further Study 

(1) Are there qualitatively or quantitatively different 
curriculum changes In areas where there are vigorous nationwide 
projects such as science, mathematics, and guidance? 

(2) Why does teacher morale tend to go down over the course 
of a School year In most schools? 

(3) How can consultants and directors of field laboratory 
courses work to Improve the quality of teaching practices? 

(4) Are there other possible evaluation and accreditation 
procedures which might result In more consistent and systematic 
curriculum change? 

(5) Have and have-not schools were observed within a sliigle 
school system raising the question of whether the accreditation 
process being undertaken on a systemwide basis might be more 
productive by providing wider Interaction among personnel and be 
more equitable In gains for all schools* 

(6) Could a demographic study of need for teachers In all 
fields be utilized by educational Institutions to aid In distrl-> 
bution according to need, particularly In nonrui^an areas? 

(7) What are the sources of input of Ideas for curriculum 
Innovation in the schools? Gan these be Identified and enhanced? 
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APPENDIX A 
LISTS OP SCHOOLS 



LIST OP THE TWELVE SBCOHDARY SCHOCMLS IN GROUP I UNDERGOING SELF 
STUDY AND EVALUATION BY THE VISITING COlillTTEB IN 1962-63 



S«condfiry School 

Bollvlow Junior High School 
Dradwell Institute 
Deland Senior High School 
Oraeeville High School 
Hamilton High School 
McEachern High School 
Metter High School 
Miami Military Academy 
Plant High School 
Seacrest High School 
Southeast High School 
Terrill County High School 



City 


State 


Pensacola 


Florida 


Kingsville 


Georgia 


Deland 


Florida 


Gracevllle 


Florida 


Scotsdale 


Georgia 


powder Springs 


Georgia 


Metter 


Georgia 


Miami 


Florida 


Tampa 


Florida 


Delray Beach 


Florida 


Samoset 


Florida 


Dawson 


Georgia 



LIST or THE TWELVE SECOHmRY SC.’IOOLS IN GROUP II UNDERGOING SELF 
STUDY AND EVALUATION BY THE VISITING COMMITTEE IN X964-65 



Secondary School 

Charlotte Junior High School 
Harper Senior High School 
Hutto High School 
LaSalle High School 
Mainland Junior High School 
Martin County High School 
Morgan County High School 
Northeast High School 
Pickens County High School 
Seabreeze Senior High School 
Villa Rica High School 
Zephyrhills High School 



City 


State 


Punta Gorda 


Florida 


Atlanta 


Georgia 


Da Inbridge 


Georgia 


Mianl 


Plorit?" 


Daytona Deach 


Florida 


Stuart 


Florida 


Madison 


Georgia 


Fort Lauderdale 


Florida 


Jasper 


Georgia 


Daytona Beach 


Florida 


Villa Rica 


Georgia 


Zephyrhills 


Florida 
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LIST or THE TWELVE SBCONDARY SCHOOLS IN OROOP III IWDEROOIHO SELF 
STUDY AHD EVALUATXOH DY THE VISXTXHO COMMITTEE IN 1965-66 



S«cond»ry Schools 

Arnold Junior High School 
Dsinbridge High School 
Cftrtersvills Junior High School 
Groves High .School 
iiiiUAi Csrol City High Sch€>ol 
Misni Coral Park High School 
Now Snyma Doacb High School 
Parry Junior High School 
Sebring High School 
South Fulton High School 
WOdgowood High School 
Westwood Junior High School 



City State 



Coluilbus 


Georgia 


Oainbridge 


Georgia 


Cartersville 


Georgia 


Savannah 


Georgia 


Miami 


Florida 


Miami 


Florida 


New Smyrna Beach 


Florida 


Perry 


Georgia 


Sebring 


Florida 


East Point 


Georgia 


Pensacola 


Florida 


Gainesville 


Florida 
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LIST or 1HB xn ssconMuy schoois w oboop iv mmnaoiiio siu^ 
8io0r1wivAu»Ti« m tm visitiho cowmw w 



8«ooiKliury Schools 



City 



Ststs 



Bsldvln Hl|^ School 
Blsnoho lly High School 
Dsllss Hl|^ school 
JPulton Hi|^ School 
Hoovsj^ Junior ^i|^ School 
Lscsburg Hl|^ School 
Lsto Hl|^ School 
Sequoyah High School 
Walkar High School 
wolf son High School 



Baldwin Florida 
I>OMpano Bsach Florida 
Dallas Georgia 
Atlanta Georgia 
Xttdialantlc Beach Florida 



teeshurg Florida 
Ta^[>a Florida 
Doravllle Georgia 
Atlanta Georgia 
Jacksomrllle Florida 




• 


1 

LIST OP TWENTY SBCOmMiRY SCHOOLS IN GROUP V NOT UNDERGOING SELF- 
STUDY AND EVALUATION EY THE VISITING COMMITTEE WITHIN ONE YEAR OF 
THE PERIOD OP SELF-STUDY IN THE EXPERIMENTAL SCHOCHi FOR WHICH IT 
WAS A CONTROL 




S«coadiiry School 


City 


State 




Group I Controls 








Blount Junior High School 


Pensacola 


Florida 




Chamberlain High School 


Tai^ia 


Florida 




Forest Hill High School 


West Palm Beach 


Florida 




Group 11 Controls 




? 

5 




Archer High School 


Atlanta 


Georgia . 




Central High School 


Carrollton 


Georgia j 




Columbus High School 


Miami 


Florida ' 




Group III Controls 




\ 




Fort King Junior High School 


Ocala 


Florida 


4 


Miami Norland Senior High School 


Miami 


Florida i 




Piedmont Junior High School 


Rockmart 


Georgia 




Thomas High School 


College Park 


Georgia 




Thomas ville High School 


Thomasville 


Georgia 1 




Waycross Junior High School 


Waycross 


Georgia 1 

1 




Group IV Controls 




i 

\ 

t 




Baker County High School 


Macclenny 


1 

Florida f 




Clermont High School 


Clermont 


Florida | 




Cross Keys High School 


Atlanta 


Georgia i 




Dillard Comprehensive High School 


Fort Lauderdale 


Florida 




Osborne Senior High School 


Marietta 


Georgia, 




Robinson High School 


Tampa 


Florida | 




Southwest Junior High School 


Melbourne 


Florida | 


m 


Walter George High School 


Atlanta 


Georgia 
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LIST CP SBCONDARY SCHOOIS USED FOR PILOT STUDY C0? II£TH(M)S AND 
TECHNIQUES PmPCSlSD FOR STUDY OP SECONDARY SCHOOL SELP-STUDY AND 
EVALUATION BY THE VISITING COMMITTEE 



Secondary School 

Cocoa Beach High School 
St. Augustine High School 
Turkey Creek High School 
Fletcher High School 



City 


State 


Cocoa Beach 


Florida 


St. Augustine 


Florida 


Plant City 


Florida 


Jacksonville Beach Florida 



APPENDIX B 

University of Florida 

INTERVIEW GUIDE School: 

Address: 

Int^ 

I* Position: S e x H o« Yrs, Exp* In Sec*Sch* ;ln this Sch* 

II* Preparation: No help ; Consultants In this school syste m T 
Consultants outside ^His syste m ; Consultants with Goliege 
Credit Course s * ^ 

1X1* Committee responsibilities: Ch* a Chairman; Bf » Uenflier* 



p Program of Studies 
D-1 Agriculture 
p-2 Art 

p*3 Business Education 

p-4 Core Program 

p*5 Distributive Education 

p»6 Driver Education 

p-7 English 

p»8 Foreign Language 

b-9 Health Education 



JVIO Home Economics 
JI>>11 Industrial Arts 
^D-12 Mathematics 
[jKl3 Music 

JD-14 Phys* Ed* for Boys 

JD-15 Phys* Ed* for Girls 

J>-16 Religion 

]d- 17 Science 

JD»18 Social Studies 

10-19 Voc* Trade k Industc. Sduc* 



E Student Activity Program 
F Xnstr* Mat* Serv* - Library & A-V 
G Guidance Services 
H Health Services 
J School Staff k Administration 



REACTION 




University of Florida 



INTERVlEir GUIDE School 

page 2 AddreasT 

Xnt, #: 



CHANGE 








ORIG, 

OF 

RECOM, 








WHl^ ' 
HADE 








WBf 








WHERE 


This school only 
Sy8tenh>wlde 


This school only 
Syateuif-wldo 


This school only 
System-wide 



Recommendations Not Followed 


Reason 
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APPEMDIX 0-1 



UNIVERSm OP FliOBIDA 



lliffio ot School 

City fc Stat o 

Dat©^ 

TEACHER OPINIONNAIRE ON CimRXCHMIM CHANGE 

The queationa below are dealgned to elicit yotir opinions about the 
way the curriculum changea in your acbool* Please answer all of 
the questions in terms of the whole school as you see it* 

Please rate the influence of the following in changing the 
curriculum of your school* Use the 0»3 scale, with 0 meaning 
no influence and 3 meaning very influential* KA mea'ie this 
item does not apply to your school* Circle your response* 
Please rate all items* 

not no very 

applicable influence lnflu£»ntial 

1* Administrative staff of 





the system 


NA 


0 


1 


2 


3 


2* 


Administrative staff of 
your school 


NA 


0 


1 


2 


3 


3* 


Guidance staff 


NA 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4* 


Supervisors and resource 
personnel 


m 


0 


1 


2 


3 


5* 


Consultants from outside 
the system 


NA 


0 


1 


2 


3 


6 * 


Ijay groups 


NA 


0 


1 


2 


3 


7* 


Faculty 


NA 


0 


1 


2 


3 


8* 


State department of 
education 


NA 


0 


1 


2 


3 


9. 


Nat*l* curriculum revi- 
sion groups (SMSG, BSCS) 


NA 


0 


1 


2 


3 


10. 


Testing pxx>grams 


NA 


0 


1 


2 


3 


11. 


Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools 


NA 


0 


1 


2 


3 
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not ao very 

aiq;>licabXe influence Influential 



12* 


State legislature 


NA 


0 


1 


2 


3 


13* 


Professional organisations 


NA 


0 


1 


2 


3 


14* 


Federal support 


NA 


0 


1 


2 


3 


15* 


Civil rights activities 
of U* S* (Sovemment 


NA 


0 


1 


2 


3 



IX* In your opinion what haa helped or hindered curriculum change 
in your school? Please circle the appropriate response on the 
scale below each item* 



1* Faculty involvement in curriculim decisions 



a b 


c 


NA 


hindered no change 


helped 


not applicable 


2* Working with other teachers 


a b 


c 


NA 


hindered no change 


helped 


not applicable 


3* Visiting other schools 


a b 


c 


NA 


hindered no change helped 

4* Faculty meetings with the principal 


not applicable 


a b 


c 


NA 


hindered no change 


helped 


not applicable 


5* Faculty committees 


a b 


c 


NA 


hindered no change 


helped 


not applicable 


6* Workshops 


a b 


c 


NA 


hindered no change helped 

7* Non-credit faculty stucfy projects 


not applicable 


a b 


c 


NA 


hindered no change 


helped 


not applicable 
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8* Faculty planning and in-aervice training 



« 






day 



a b 

hlndarad no ebangc 

9« University or college courses 

a b 

hindered no change 

10* National Science Foundation or 

a b 

hindered no change 

11 • Community survey by school 

a b 

hindered no change 

12* School survey by outside agency 



c m 

helped not applicable 



c m 

helped not applicable 

NDEA Institutes 

e NA 

helped not applicable 



c NA 

helped not applicable 



a be 

hindered no change helped 

13* Parent-faculty committees 

a be 

hindered no change helped 

14, ^steiK-wide curriculum planning 

a be 

hindered no change helped 

15, Pre-school planning conferences 



NA 

not applicable 



NA 

not applicable 



NA 

not applicable 



a be 

hindered no change helped 

16, Review of research published by others 



NA 

not applicable 



a be 

hindered no change helped 

17, Action research done in your school 

a be 

hindered no change helped 



NA 

not applicable 



NA 

not applicable 
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18« Adequacy of pliyfllcal facl|,ltles 

a b o HA 

hindered no change helped not applicable 

19« Availability of qualified teaching personnel 

a b c NA 

hindered no change helped not applicable 



III* In your opinion what changes resulted from the self-study? 
Please circle the appropriate response on the scale below 
each ltem« 

A* The Program of the School 

1« Relation of the program of the school to the stated 
phllosopl^ of the school 

a b c RA 

less consistent no change more consistent not applicable 



2* The number of elective courses offered 



a 



b c 

no change Increased 



decreased 

3* Freedconi of choice In what the student takes 

a be 

decreased no change Increased 

4« Amount of cooperative planning among faculty 



NA 

not applicable 



NA 

not applicable 



b c 

no change Increased 



NA 

not applicable 



decreased 

5* Number of teachers trying out new procedures In the classroom 



a 



b c 

no change Increased 



decreased 

6, Number of guidance services available 



b c 

no change Increased 



NA 

not applicable 



decreased 

7« Number of extracurricular activities available 



NA 

not applicable 



a 

decreased 



b c 

no change Increased 



NA 

not applicable 
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8. P»rtlelpatloii in extracurrlculftr activities 



a be 

decreased no change Increased 

9* Uniformity of grading standard 


NA 

not applicable 


a be 

decreased no change Increased 

10* Number of library materials available 


NA 

not applicable 


a be 

decreased no change increased 

11* Student use of library 


NA 

not applicable 


a be 

decreased no change Increased 

12* Quantity of audio- visual aids available 


NA 

not applicable 


a be 

decreased no change increased 

13* Quality of audio-visual aids available 


NA 

not applicable 


a he 

decreased no change Increased 

14* Number of health services available 


NA 

not applicable 


a be 

decreased no change increased 

15* Number of courses required for graduation 


NA 

not applicable 


a be 

decreased no change increased 

16* Nuinber of students In each class 


NA 

not applicable 


a be 

decreased no change increased 


NA 

not applicable 



17* Amount of time provided for teacher planning 

a be m 

decreased no change Increased not applicable 




B» Frof«itlonal St&ft 

Teachers* ralatlonshlp to principal 

m h c VA 

laao cooperative no change nore cooperative not applicable 

2* Teachers* attitude toward total school 

a b c N4 

worsened no change Improved not applicable 

3» Teachers* attitude toward community 

a b c MA 

worsened no change Improved not applicable 

4« Teachers* attitude toward pupils 

a b c KA 

worsened no change Improved not applicable 

5* Teachers* attitude toward evaluation 

a b c NA 

worsened no change improved not applicable 

6* Teachers* attitude toward teaching 

a b c NA 

worsened no change Improved not applicable 

Teachers* attitude toward other teachers 

a b c NA 

worsened no change Improved not applicable 

Teachers* understanding of school philosophy 

a b c NA 

decreased no change increased not applicable 

9, Teachers* agreement with school philosophy 

a b c NA 

decreased no change increased not applicable 

10« Teaching on the basis of the school philosophy 

a b c NA 

decreased no change Increased not applicable 



ERIC 
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11» Ttachtrs* ainbvrsliip In profeMlonnl organisations 

» b c ilA 

decraasad no cbanga Incroasad not appllcabla 

12^ TSaobara’ actlva participation in pxofasslonal organisations 

^ » b c NA 

decraasad no cbanga incraaaad not appllcabla 

Taachors* appraciation of contribution of otbar dapartnonts 
to achiaving purposes of school 

a b e NA 

decraasad no change increased not applicable 



IV. In your opinion what alenants of the evaluation helped or 
hindered currlculun change? 

1. Developing the philosophy of the school 



a 

hindered 


b 

no Influence 


c 

helped 


NA 

not applicable 


2. Studying the pupil population of the sch^l . 


a 

hindered 


b 

no Influence 


c 

helped 


NA 

not applicable 


3. Surveying the community 






a 

hindered 


b 

no inflvv^nce 


c 

helped 


NA 

not applicable 


4 i» Serving on 


”D” committees (program of studies) 


a 

hindered 


b 

no influence 


c 

helped 


NA 

not applicable 


5m Serving on 
materials. 


E - H committees (guidance, instructional 
health service 1 student activities) 


a 

hindered 


b 

no influence 


c 

helped 


NA 

not applicable 



6. Serving on ”l”-”j” oonmilttees (school plant| school staff 
and administration) 



• b c m 

hindered no Influence helped not applicable 
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7. Tb* Titltt by thm visiting coanittee 

« b o NA 

hindorsd no influenes helped not applicable 

&• Tbe oval report of the visiting coowiittee 

» b e HA 

hindered no influence helped not applicable 

9« The written recomnendations of tbe visiting committee 

« b c KA 

hindered no Influence helped not applicable 

10, Post*visltation faculty meetings 



a b c 

hindered no influence helped 

11, Post-visitation conmittee meetings 

a b c 

hindered no lnfli»nce helped 



NA 

not applicable 



NA 

not applicable 



12, The follow-up study of the graduates of your school 



a b c NA 

hindered no influence helped not applicable 

13, The study of the causes of drop-outs from your school 

a b c NA 

hindered no influence helped not applicable 



V, In your opinioni did the evaluation of your school make any 
differences in the quality of teaching in your school? If so, 
please describe them briefly. 
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APPENDIX C-2 



UNIVERSITY OP FLORIDA 
Gainesville, Florida 



Name of 'School 
City & state 
Date 



te/u;her human relations questionnaire 

statements are designed to allow you to indicate how 

school. Read each statement and 
agreement and disagreement with the statement by 

nvovi^ o+* number from the answer scale in the blank 

question in te^^of *h Important that you try to answer each 

question in terms of how ^rou feel about the statement. 



Answer b'caie 




throe^Vs'^ ***°“^^ attention to teaching the 



2. 1 do not believe In a lot of "frills" In the classrooa. 



3. 



Some children in my classes 
from the previous grade. 



should never have been passed 




Kftich of the material i have to cover is so dull that 
children are bored with it. 



my 



of*my*abllltles°****^°" allow me to make full use 



6. Teaching requires that 1 compromise some of my real values. 

7. Teachers are essentially selfish. 

8. Teachers here are wonderful to work with. 

9. Teachers here are too set in their ways. 

Ii™i„ iLnI/rr °"® ''hose personal habits I 

Simply cannot tolerate. 

.,^11. 1 find it easy to accept everyone on this faculty. 

12. Some teachers here think they have all the answers. 
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(1) Disagree 



(2) Undecided 



(3) Agree 



13. Teachers here willingly accept their share of the 
responsibilities of the school. 

J14. Most of our teachers have a real underrianding of how to 
work with children. 

^15. There are people on this faculty who are a discredit to the 
teaching profession. 

^16, 1 feel as though X ^belong” socially and professionally 

with this faculty. 

17. At faculty meetings I feel free to express my opinions 

because I know that the other teachers will give me a fair 
hearing even when they disagree with me. 

lo. Certain faculty members seem to have more influence with 
the principal than I do* 

19. Some teachers are kept on the faculty only because they 
have influence with powerful people in the community. 

20. Teachers here form in groups of personal friends in the 
lunchroom, at faculty meetings and the like. 

21. This faculty gives a teacher the sense of belonging and 
being needed. 

22. Teachers are Jealous of new teachers who Join the staff. 

23. Teachers on this faculty work well together. 

24. Whenever this faculty attacks a problem as a team they get 
the Job done. 

25. The principal never acts impulsively or emotionally. 

26. The principal deliberately dodges issues. 

27. When teachers oppose policies formulated by the principal 
they do not hesitate to tell him so. 

28. The principal has the school well organized and it runs 
smoothly. 

29. I feel that the principal tries to escape or shift to 
others responsibilities that are rightfully his. 
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(1) Disagree 



(2) Undecided 



(3) Agree 



30. The principal lead# the faculty into developments which 
they do not favor when he thinks these will help the school 
made a good impression. 

31. Xt is difficult to know just what to expect because the 
principal is always making changes. 

32. Certain people on this faculty have more influence over 
school affairs than the principal does. 

33. The principal never calls a teacher down in front of others. 

34. During faculty meetings the principal discusses mistakes 
that individual teachers have made without naming the 
offending teachers. 

35. Teachers feel that they will be penalized in some way if 
they displease the principal. 

36. In faculty meetings the principal is skilled at giving the 
appearance of agreement when actually there is no agreement. 

37. The principal does not usually praise teachers for good 
work done. 

38. Most of the small irritations that disturb teachers in this 
school are caused by the principal. 

39. The principal has favorties among the staff who get special 
treatment from him. 

jiO. The principal will listen to my ideas. 

_41. I think our principal is a wonderful person. 

42. The principal is genuinely interested in me and in what 1 
am doing . 

_43. There are students in my classes who cannot be taught 
anything because they are not capable of learning. 

44. Students here do not want to study, they only want to have 
a good time. 

45 . I have too many children who do not want to leasn. 

46. Too few of my students are really working up to their 
ability. 
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1 



(1) Disagree (2) Undecided (3) Agr— 

^47, My students are very cooperative. 

^^48. Students in this school are very selfish. 

^49. Our students display plenty of school spirit. 

__50. Students here are really working together to make this a 
better school. 

^51. Students are willing and capable of accepting responsibiity. 

_J52. Students here are careless with library books and frequently 
lose them, 

^53. I find that my students can be depended upon to do the Jobs 
they have agreed to do. 

_J54. Students here tend to think that the school belongs to 
them and that we of the faculty Just work here. 

__55. Students in our school are well trained and it shows up in 
the orderly, quiet way they conduct themselves in rooms, 
halls, and on the playground. 

J56. If I were free to choose pupils, 1 would select all the 
same students l now have. 

^57, Too many of our students do not act their age. 

^58. Upperclass students tend to corrupt the younger students by 
undermining their standards of conduct. 

_59. Teachers enjoy working in this school. 

_60. Conditions in this school are static; we do not seem to be 
making any progress. 

^61. There is an undercurrent of discontent among faculty 
members in this school. 

62. If I were free to choose, I would remain at this school in 
my present position. 

63, This school is not as good as people think. 

64. I would make many changes in this school if I were principal. 

65, People outside this school do not know what it is really 
like. 
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i 



I 





(1) Disagree 



(2) Undecided 



(3) Agree 



66. Certain departments get first consideration for funds and 
materials . 

67. We do not ba\7e sufficient faculty meetings to allow dis- 
cussion of all the things that need to be discussed# 

68. Too much time is spent discussing petty matters at faculty 
meetings. 

69. This school is organized so that teachers always know what 
is expected of them. 

70. Some teachers here bring pressure on the others to keep 
things going their way. 

71. This school fosters a strong feeling of belonging in its 
teachers . 

72. A strong point about our school is in the fact that 
children are given opportunity to develop leadership ability. 

73. It is difficult to plan and work with my classes because 
extra-curricular activities take up so much of the 
children's time. 

74. In general X am satisfied with the equipment and materials 
provided for my department. 

75. People who live in this community are vitally interested in 
the school and what it is trying to do. 

76. There are courses we should teach in this school, but the 
community will not approve. 

77. The community fully appreciates the work the school is doing. 

78. Some people in this community have too much influence in 
school affairs. 

79. The morals in this community are not as high as they should 
be. 

80. Parents in this community are too strict on their children. 

81. Parents in this community are vitally Interested in their 
children* 

82. Too many people in this community snoop into other people's 
affairs . 
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(1) Disagree 



(3) Agree 



(2) Undecided 



83. This is the best community I have ever worked in. 

84. There are certain reasons why I do not feel accepted in 
this community. 

85. This cocmtunity puts the same standards on the personal life 
of the teacher as on any other citizen. 

86. Unmarried teachers do not feel free to date in this 
community. 

87. Teachers are looked on with respect in this community. 

88. Many social o^rganizations, clubs and the like are not 
open to teachers in this community, 

89. What teachers say and think is heard with respect in this 
community. 

90. The community provides many social opportunities for 
teachers . 
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APPENDIX C-3 



UNIVERSITY OP FLORIDA 
Gainesville, Florida 



Name of School 
City ft State 
Date 

TEACHER ACTIVITIES QUESTIiXfflAlRE 

Qualify each statement as it refers to the frequency with which 
this particular teacher activity occurs in your professional life 
by writing the appropriate number from the answer key in the blank 
provided at the left. This instrument is not intended as a rating 
scale of teaching competencies, but is a method of collecting 
certain data for analysis of specific teacher activities » 

Answer Key 

(1) <2) (3) (4) 

Seldom or Never Occasionally Frequently Always or Almost Always 

1. I join national educational associations that are devoted 
to general educational problems. 

2. I Join state educational associations that are devoted to 
general educational problems. 

3. I join local or county educational associations that are 
devoted to general educational problems. 

4. 1 participate actively in local or county educational 

associations that are devoted to general educational prob-* 
lems. 

5. I join national educational associations that are devoted 
to my special teaching field. 

6. I join state educational associations that are devoted to 
my special teaching field. 

7. I join local or county educational associations that are 
devoted to my special teaching field. 

8. I participate actively in state educational associations 
that are devoted to my special teachirig field. (Participa- 
tion through committee work, holding office, writings of 
professional nature.) 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Seldom or Hever Occasional!'^ Frequently Always or Almost Always 

9, 1 participate actively in local or county educational 

associations that a.re devoted to my special teaching field. 

C Participation through committee work, holding office* 
writings of professional nature.) 

10. I study carefully journals and yearbooks published by pro*> 
***" fessional organizations that are devoted to general educa- 
tional problems. 

1 1. 1 study carefully jotirnals and yearbooks that eve published 
by professional organizations that are devoted to my special 
teaching field. 

1 2. I use contacts with professional organizations that are 
devoted to general educational problems to become acquainted 
with leaders in the teaching profession. 

13. I use contacts with professional organizations that are 
"*** devoted to my special teaching field to become acquainted 

with leaders in my special teaching field. 

^14. 1 use resources that 1 gain through my contacts with profes- 
sional organizations that are devoted to problems of general 
education to improve the learning situation for my pupils. 

1 5. I improve the learning situation for my pupils by using 
resources that I gain through my contacts with professional 
organizations that are devoted to my special teaching field. 

1 6. X use professional leave to attend the meet^ 'gs of profes- 
sional organizations. 

1 7. I secure supplementary teaching materials from state 
supervisory personnel. 

^18. I secure supplementary teaching materials from county 

supervisory personnel. 

1 9. I confer with county supervisory personnel about my personal 
problems . 

2 0. 1 receive direction from my principal about professional 

' readings that are applicable to my special teaching field. 

21. 1 invite my principal to observe my teaching procedures. 

2 2. I schedule conferences with my principal for the purpose of 
appraising my teaching procedures. 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) 

S«ldo« or Never Occaeionelly Frequently Always or Almost Always 

2 3. I confer with ny principal when a pupil is failing continu* 
ally to make satisfactory progress. 

2 4. I confer with my principal when problems of undisciplined 
pupil behavior occur in my claseeUt 

2 5. I schedule a parent-teacher-prlncipal conference when a 
parent expresses dissatisfaction with my teaching program. 

2 6. I confer with my principal about my personal problems. 

2 7. express to my principal my views on the need for the 
revision of school policy. 

2 8. X confer with my principal when I do not understand existing 
school policy. 

2 9. I work with the principal and other teachers to define 
school policy. 

3 0. I work with the principal and other teachers to appraise 
the total school program. 

3 1. I channel my need for supervisory assistance on instruc- 
tional problems through school personnel other than the 
principal. 

3 2. I channel my need for supervisory assistance on disciplinary 
problems through school personnel other than the principal. 

3 3. I work with other teachers in defining school policy. 

3 4. I work with other teachers on program improvement. 

3 5. I serve on faculty committees that are organized to plan 
and coordinate such activities as Christmas programs 

or open house. 

3 6. I work with other teachers in evaluating the total school 
program. 

3 7. X work with other teachers in child study groups. 

3 8. I use other teachers as resource persons in my work with my 
pupils 

39. X serve as a resource person for other teachers. 
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( 1 ) ( 2 ) ( 3 > 

S«ld<Ni or K*v»r Occasionally Froqusntly Always or AlMOst Always 

40. I Maks nsw tsachsrs fssl that tbsy hslong to ths faculty 

group. 

41. I becons acquainted with ths point of vlsw of other teachers 
In pre-planning and post-planning sessions. 

4 3 . I participate In activities that Increase the group feeling 
of the total staff. 

43. I work with other teachers to coordinate extra-curricular 
*“ activities such as stamp clubs or journalism work. 

44. X arrange with other teachers for aqr pupils and theirs to 
share joint field trips. 

4 5. I confer with parents about the type of pupil growth that 
will be proMoted In my teaching. 

46. 1 write letters to parents to promote parental understanding 
of my instructional procedures. 

47. 1 write letters to parents to communicate with them about 
problena of pupil adjustments. 

48. 1 encourage parents to visit my classroom to observe teach- 

" ing procedures . 

49. I use parents in my teaching as resource persons. 

5 0. I hold parent-teacher conferences at school. 

51. 1 hold parent -teacher conferences in the homes of the 
parents . 

52. I schedule parent-pupil-teacher conferences. 

5 3. I attend parent -teacher study groups. 

5 4. I attend meetings of the parent -Teacher Association. 

55 , 1 use parents to organize and coordinate social activities 

for my pupils. 

56. I utilize chance meetings with parents to communicate with 

them about pupil progress. 

57. I use the telephone to discuss pupil progress with parents. 
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W (») <3) (4) 

S«ldoM or K«v«r Occasionally Fraquantly Always or Al»oat Always 

_58. X Make differential assignMents based on the special needs 
and Interests of my pupils. 

S 9. X plan prior to the opening of school or in pre-planning 

sessions a flexible schedule of the work that will be pre- 
sented during the tens. 

- d 0« 1 organise my classes in such a way that individuals and 

groups with different abilities can wove ahead BK>re rapiidly 
or go More slowly than others* 

6 1« 1 establish a learning atMOsphere in My classes that fosters 

a feeling of self-respect in all pupils. 

_62. I drill for skills by providing Materials that have Meaning 
and purpose for the pupils. 

6 3. I provide opportunities for pupils to becone acquainted 
with the regulations of the school. 

6 4. X provide opportunities for pupils to master the essential 
skills for academic progress. 

6 5. X work with pupils In defining our goals. 

6 6. The pupils and 1 plan together for the learning experiences 
that will be provided in My classes. 

6 7. I provide opportunities for impils to organize groups in 
which project work is decided upon by the members of the 
group. 

6 8. X assist groups and individuals to formulate ways of 
appraising their progress. 

6 9. X provide opportunities for each pupil to appraise his own 
progress . 

7 0. I provide opportunities for groups to appraise their prog- 
ress . 

7 1. I provide opportunities for pupils to develop skill in 
choice making. 

7 2. I use counsel instead of punishment in dealing with 
undisciplined pupil behavior. 

7 3. X use a code of behavior developed by teacher-pupil planning 
to govern the conduct of the class. 
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W (2) (3) (4) 

Smldom or JXow Occailonally Fraquently Always or /)l»cMit Always 

I provlda attractiva physical aurroundings for «y clasaas, 

_75. J ancouraga pupils to axparinent with naw idaaa. 

I provida a wide variety of laarning Matarlala. 

I help pupils to datarmina thalr praaant values. 

I help pupils to understand and accept their own lialtatlons. 

_79. I provide opportunities for pupils to work independently 
on projects of their own choice. 

I file saaplea of pupils' work as evidence of pupil progress. 

~ « I assume responsibility for maintaining order in my class- 

room. 

_82. I provide opportunities for pupils to explore the community. 

I provide opportunities for pupils' work to be attractively 
displayed. 

_84. I provide opportunities for my pupils to participate regu- 
larly in physical education activities when in good health. 

,^85. X supervise physical education activities. 

_^86. 1 utilize existing community health services in my work 

with pupils. 

,-.-n ^ encourage pupils to improve and maintain their own health. 

_^88. 1 encourage pupils to assume responsibility for protecting 
the health of others. 

I organize my teaching procedures to achieve a satisfactory 
balance of rest and activity. 

I follovi-up findings of health examinations of pupils to 
get defects corrected. 

_^91. I provide environmental sanitation for my pupils that 
guarantees adequate ventilation, heating and lighting, 
appropriate seating, and safety supervision. 

92. I select learning materials that are adapted to the age, 
development and interests of the pupil for whom they are 
intended. 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Seldom or Never Occasionally Frequently Always or Almost Alwas^ 



• 

’1 

• 


X select learning materials that reflect present *day knowl- 
edge with scientific accuracy. 


^94. 


X use films to implement my teaching procedures. 


^95. 


X provide learning experiences that stimulate in the 
pupils a desire to investigate the world of nature. 


96. 


X help pupils find a means of self-expression in music. 


97. 


X help pupils find a means of self-expression in art. 


^98. 


X help the pupils to gain an increased appreciation of their 
cultural heritage through an exploration of literature. 


99. 


X use professional readings to secure suggestions for 
improving my teaching procedures. 


^100. 


X study research findings in human growth and development 
to Increase my understanding of pupil needs and pupil 
behavior . 


_^101. 


X use suggestions from other teachers to improve my teaching 
procedures . 


_^102. 


X act upon suggestions made by my supervisors to improve my 
teaching procedures. 


^103. 


X use pre-plauiing and post-planning sessions to appraise 
my teaching procedures. 


^104. 


X experiment with new teaching procedures. 


^105. 


X revise my files of illustrative and supplementary teaching 
materials . 


_106. 


X seek counsel about educational problems from educational 
specialists outside my particular school staff. 


_107. 


X participate in faculty study groups. 


^108. 


X study the patterns of community life of the community 
in which X teach. 


_^109. 


X attend classes for college credit during the regular 
school year. 



110. X attend summer scltool. 



o 

ERIC 
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Cl) (2) (3) (4) 

Seldovi or Nevor Occasionally Praquantly Always or Alaost Always 

111* I participate as a directing teacher in an internship 
program. 

112. 1 use contacts with professional organisations to strengthen 
and develop my professional attitudes. 

113. I examine social ideals in the light of economic, political, 
and social changes. 



APPENDIX C-4 



UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDiL 
Gainesville, Florida 

Name of School 
City & State 
Date 

CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT MEASURE 

The following statements about society, education, and your school 
present a variety of points of view and attitudes « Answers cannot 
be said to be right or wrong because the situation and your point 
of view determine the answer. Please express your point of view 
with regard to each statement. 

If you agree with the whole statement more than you disagree with 
it mark it A in the space provided at the left of the statement. 

If you disagree more than you agree with it mark it D in the space 
provided at the left of the statement. If you are uncertain about 
the whole statement mark it U in the space provided at the left of 
the statement. 

A £ 2 

Agree more than disagree Uncertain Disagree more than agree 

1. The intelligence of the people should be relied upon for 

governing themselves. 

2. The best form of democratic decision making is by majority 
vote . 

3. It is characteristic of educational problems that if you try 
to solve one you find two more and end up by doing little 
about any of them. 

4, In a curriculum improvement program a specialist should 

devote a good deal of time to demonstration teaching. 

5, Every evidence of Communism in American public office should 

* be ruthlessly tracked down. 

6. Individuals lose their effectiveness when they work in groups 

having 10 or 12 members. 

7. Our teachers should be given intelligently worked out 
solutions to their curriculum problems. 

8. Teachers should try intelligently to Improve a bad classroom 
situation before they find out who is to blame. 
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A EE 

Agree nore than disagree Uncertain Disagree more than agree 

9. Our school com.lt tees are nost effective when a strong 

leader coiitroj.s the coiumittee. 

1 0. The activities of such different groups as schools, business, 
and government are quite interdependent. 

1 1. Society operates pretty much on a "dog-eat-dog” basis. 

^12. A difficulty with group work is that the able people get 

outvoted by the average. 

1 3. The main reason that instruction should be individualized is 
because pupils differ in intelligence. 

1 4. As far as our school is concerned there is wisdom in the 
adage "let well enough alono." 

1 5. In a curriculum improvement program regular lectures on 
curriculum and curriculum theory should be given by a con- 
sultant . 

1 6. Discipline problems are beat handled by locating the culprit 
and properly punishing him. 

1 7. To be a good group leader in our school a person must be able 
to control the people in the group. 

1 8. The United Nations should have whole-hearted American 
support . 

1 9. It is essential in a curriculum improvement program that the 
teachers thoroughly study a good text on curriculum. 

2 0. As long as I am a member of a group I am responsible to 
abide by the decisions the group makes. 

2 1. The goal of curriculum improvement efforts is the revision 
of old courses or the introduction of new courses. 

2 2. Private enterprise is the most essen’’.,ial feature of the 
American way of life. 

2 3. School problems are usually caused by faulty administration. 

2 4. As a member of a small group I feel a responsibility to 
participate whether 1 am interested in the matter or not. 
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APPENDIX D 

University ot Florida 
SUMM/VBY OF INTERVIEWS 

Name ot School: Control School: 

City & State: 

Group; Preparatio n *** Reaearcfei Assistant; *" 

Form or Color Code: Course Service Activity 
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Sunmary of Interview Data (page 2) 






Reactions to: 


Positive 


Negative 


Neutral 


Self-Sti^ 








Gbnsultants 








Visiting Committee 








Glianges in CurricuXtm 









Area of Rec* 


C01 


[{RSE 




SERVICE 




ACTivny 


Source of Rec* 


F, 


c.| 


V., 




F.( 


D. 


V.Co 


F. 


c. 


v.c. 


Nature of Reo* 


+ 


9m 


M 


+ 




M 


+ 




M 


+ 


mm 


M. 


+ 


«■ 


M 


+ 


mm 


M 1 


1 Finances 






























1 








2 Faculty 






































disagrees 
3 Admodlsagrees 






































4 •Personnel-AM 






































5 Personnel 






































unavailable 
6 Space 






































7 Facilities 












. 


























8 Materials 






































9 Demand 






































10 Unknown 






































11 Other 




1 




























1 














Sisnsary of Interview Data (page 3) 
KES^ TO SIMABY OF INTERVIEWS 



Heading : 

Form : 

Type : 

Area : 

Number ; 

Origin ; 

Modification: 



Relat* to Purp: 



Identifying data should be transferred as defined 
in the proposal. Use XXX* s to indicate no control 
school. 

A separate page may be used for each of the following 
courses 9 services and aotlvltJles. The appropriate 
space should be checked, (X) to Identify the kind 
of change being recorded on the form. Color coding 
may be used as an alternative procedure. 

Modification, addition, and subtraction as defined 
In the research design. 

Use Evaluative Criteria*s code, e.g., D-1 » Art; 

0 » Guidance, etc. 

Number of changes recorded in each area as defined 
above. 

Exp B Experimental school 
Con » Control school 

Source of Idea that led to the change. 

Sch » School staff. May be students, teachers, 
staff, or ftdmln. personnel » 

Cty » County staff. May be supervisory, established 
policy or regulations set for use of funds. 

VC » Visiting committee. 

Applies only to modifications. This category is 
inappropriate to additions and subtractions. 

Con a content: alteration of content of a course or 
the nature of a service or activity 
Means s means of enabling change: assignment of 

personnel; procurement of supplies or equip-- 
ment; or, alteration of pl^slcal facilities 
Org s organization for instruction; team teaching; 

independent study; flexible scheduling; ability 
grouping; or reorganization of staff to pro- 
vide services (A-V, group guidance, etc.), 
and staff development programs. 

Relation to purposes of the school. This is neces- 
sarily interpretive and must be Judged by the 
research assistant making the visit. 

4* s positive influence on attainment of objectives 
O s no influence on attainment of objectives 
- 9 militates against attainment of objectives 



<pase 3a) 
Quality : 



M^or at Change deemed by research assistant to 

have a major Impact on the program of the 
particular school, regardless of the nature 
of the change* 

fiUnor s Change deemed by the research assistant 
to be ephooeral or of little consec^^iencea 
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APPENDIX E 

FREQUENCE TABLES 
TABLE E-1 



NUMBER OF CURRICULUM CHANGES^REFORTED IN INTERVIEW BY PROFESSIONAL 
STAFF IN 46 SCI^LS UNDERGOma SELF-STUDV AND EVALUATION GY THE 
VISITING COUMITTBE BF YEAR AND BY METHOD OF PREPARATION 



Gbanges in 
Curriculum 




Year oi Prepai^tlon 




1964^65 (12) 


1965-66(12) 


1966-67(10) 


M 


+ 


« 


M 


+ 


- ■ 
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+ 


- 


M 


+ 


- 
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77 


6 
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51 


12 
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52 


9 


111 


25 


3 
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35 


22 


0 


39 


38 


0 


49 


28 


2 


36 


21 


4 
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25 


14 


0 


15 


16 


1 


16 


39 


1 


13 


28 


1 


Totals 


224 


113 
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li 
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12 


160 


74 


8 



Changes In 
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Method of Preparation 


No Help (18) 
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M 


+ 


• 


M 


+ 


- 
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69 


11 
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65 
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71 


12 
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26 


0 


43 


27 


1 


58 


56 


5 
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26 


25 


1 


16 


18 


0 


27 


54 


2 


Totals 


295 
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12 
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110 




381 


181 


19 



Changes In 
Curriculum 


All Schools (46) 
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M 


+ 


Mi 


All l^chools 
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205 


30 
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6 
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39 
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